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Just Among Ourselves 


ID you read our column of last week? If not, please 

turn to it now and after careful thought, write us 

your convictions. We have some pastors who do 
realize the importance of having the church paper in the 
homes of their people and find time, along with their 
many other activities, to see that their people receive and 
read it. We are very sorry to have to say, however, that 
their number is far too small. We are thankful for those 
we now have, and hope many more of our pastors will 
become awake to the situation as it is and join in by 
placing our church paper in the homes of their member- 
ship. This can be done and must be done if our church 
is to put across a program worthly of our best efforts. 
During the more than five years we have been attending 
the different conferences of our people, we have con- 
versed with many of our pastors and time and again have 
been told by different ones of them that they never ex- 
perienced any difficulty in securing the co-operation of 
their people where they are readers of The Herald of 
{Jospel Liberty and our other church papers; but that 
they do many times experience difficulty in making those 
who are not readers understand why they should be loyal 
to the various enterprises of their church, both in the 
home and foreign fields. 

The writer is not a pessimist, but in most things is 
an optimist; yet, we cannot see how we as a church can 
hope to accomplish the larger things of which we are 
capable and are rightfully expected of us, until we come 
to realize the necessity of the fullest co-operation on the 
part of every one. And this can only be brought about by 
our people becoming informed as to our needs and what 
we are endeavoring to do as a church. By reading our 
church papers our people will come into that knowledge 
which is essential before fullest co-operation can be had 
or expected. 

Think upon these things. 

Most sincerely, 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDR ESSES 


E. T. Cotten, 119 W. Decatur St., Eaton, Ohio. 

Orman T. Headley, R. R. 2, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Frankie Spriggs, 324 Mt. Vernon St., Springfield, O. 

W. M. Jay, % 630-1 Hartley Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Walter S. Thomas, R. R. 2, Cuttingsville, Vermont. 

N. M. Heikes, Unity, Maine. 

Hiley Baker, 861 West Elm St., Lima, Ohio. 

Miles B. Fisk, Bar Mills, Maine. 

A. H. Hook, Burlington, Maine, 

W. A. Warner, R. R. 1, Camp Chase, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 


Additional help needed at the Carversville Christian 
Orphanage. Agreeable work, and good wages. Write 
to Lindsay F. Johnson, Superintendent, Carversville 
Christian Orphanage, Carversville, Pennsylvania, 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Deer Creek Christian Church, Northwestern 
Indiana Conference, wishes to communicate with any 
pastor desiring a half-time pastorate. 

Please address: Homer D. Moss, Church Clerk, 
Galveston, Indiana. 





SOUTHERN WABASH ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


Notice is here given that at the next annual session 
of the Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Confer- 
ence, October, 1926, the constitution and by-laws will 
be altered. 

I. H. PLUNKETT, Secretary. 
Palestine, Illinois. 
ALVIN O. JAcoBs, President. 
Olney, Illinois. 


NOTIQGE 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carversville Christian Orphanage will be held in the 
Trustee Room at the orphanage Wednesday, July 14. 

All trustees and other persons who expect to attend 
the annual meeting will kindly notify the manage- 
ment so that entertainment can be provided. 

Linpsay F, JOHNSON, President. 

Carversville, Pennsylvania. 





CHRISTIAN CAMP MEETING ASSOCIATION 


The annual business meeting of the Christian Camp 
Meeting Asociation for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the association will be held in the Taber- 
nacle, on the grounds of the association, at Craig- 
ville, in the town of Barnstable, Massachusetts, Thurs- 
day, July 15, 1926, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

DONALD P. HuRLBURT, Secretary. 

Bangor, Maine. 


CENTRAL IOWA CONFERENCE NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that amendments may be 
offered to the By-laws of the Central Iowa Conference 
at its coming session, the last of August or the first 
of September, at Barnes City, Iowa. Ministers and 
delegates are hereby apprised that such changes may 
be tendered for their consideration and decision, 

F. M. STRANGE, President. 
(Mrs.) MAupE GAUNT, Clerk. 
Legrand, Iowa. 





NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Christian Conference meets at 
Nodaway, Missouri, Wednesday, September 15, at 
8:00 p. m., (not July 28, as formerly announced). 
President, Rev. C. M. DeWeese, Brunswick, Missouri, 

R. 1; Secretary, C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Orah Graham, Nodaway, Missouri; Pastor, Rev. Fred 
Paxton, Nodaway, Missouri. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Nodaway, 
Missouri, Burlington Route. 





SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CONFERENCE 


The Southwestern West Virginia Christian Con- 
ference will meet at Vanetta, West Virginia, on 
Gauley River, two miles from mouth of river in 
Fayette County, August 5-8, 1926. 

Delegates and ministers should notify the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Hitt, Gamoca, West Virginia, at once 
so conveyances and entertainment may be provided. 
Delegates will come to Gauley Junction on C. and O. 
train and New York Central train and take branch 
road up Gauley River to Vanetta. 

A. A. MontacueE, Secretary. 

Quincy, West Virginia. 











For Teachers and Leaders 


THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP 
Man and God 


by Rev. JOHN ARCHIBALD MacCALLUM, D. D. 


Brings God the senio= partner very near to the hearts of Saas 
How real religion is when rightly interpreted. 


OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE 
by Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M. A., D. D. 


Another great tribute to the Christ by the 
author cf “The Days of His Flesh.” A mark- 


ed humanist strain characterizes this volume. 


HOW TO TEACH THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
FREDERICK J. RAE 


A valuable teaching guide. Shows the teach- 
er the method, and gives the class a real 
appreciation of the ancient books. $2.00 


THE TWELVE MINOR 


PROPHETS 
by Rev. 
GEO. L. ROBINSON, Ph. D.,D.D.,LL.D. 


Suitable for adult study classes. Alive with 
the social significance of these messages. 
Scholarly and evangelical. $2.00 


THE MYSTICS OF THE 
CHURCH 

by EVELYN UNDERHILL 

A fascinating study of mysticism by an author- 


ity on church history. Its influence on Chris- 
tian leaders from St. Paul until the present. 


: $2.00 
KATHIE’S DIARY 
Edited by MARGARET EGGLESTON 


The charming story of a girl of fifty years ago. 
Ten years of ideal girlhood. $2.00 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 
ARTHUR W. SPALDING 


A book for youth, written in the spirit of 
youth. Commended by religious educators 
from every part of the country. $1.50 


TEACHING THE YOUTH 


OF THE CHURCH 
by CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


A complete and constructive work on relig- 
ious education. Every problem is deftly 


handled. $1.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
by WALTER ALBION SQUIRES 


The virtue and danger of modern Fotosy a 
Mechanistic and purposive psyc — are 
vividly contrasted. 


LANDMARKS IN THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
by Prof. J. Y. SIMPSON, M. A., D. Sc. 
The historic background of an age-long con- 
flict. For those who want a perspective view 
of the modern controversy. 2.00 


4 ST. PAUL’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


by Rev. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 


oo 


perience in Christ. 





Complete in One Volume 


The 
MOFFATT 
BIBLE 


The Holy Bible 


cA New Translation 


Rev. Prof. James Moffatt 
D.D., LL.D. 


Translated from the original 
sources into modern English. 
Printed on Bible India paper. 
Accepted by scholars the 
world over. An ideal Con- 
firmation and Easter gift. 








Prices 
No. 40—Cloth .. Net, $5.00 
No. 41—Keratol, round cor- 
ners, boxed .. . Net, $6.00 
No. 42—French Morocco, 
limp, round corners, boxed 
Net, $7.50 
No. 43—Levant, divinity cir- 
cuit, round corners, boxed 
Net, $10.00 








} OUR CHILDREN y 


by CATHERINE 

BOOTH -CLIBBORN 

An inspiring book by “The 
Marechale.” The product of her own 
parenthood and her hundreds of 
contacts in religious and social 
work. $1.00 


ONE HUNDRED 
PROJECTS FOR THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 





by 
MILTON CARSLEY TOWNER, 
M. A., PH. D. 


Definite projects for sustaining in- 
terest and building the teaching 
curriculum. Material for various 


ages and groups. $1.60 











A picture of the Jesus whom Paul knew. The author finds it 
impossible to_separate the mind of the evangelist trom his ex- 


$2.00 


SERMONS ON BOOKS 


OF THE BIBLE 

by Prof.WILLIAM WISTAR HAMILTON, 
Th. D., D.D. Vol. I Genesis to Job. 

Vol. I. Job to Daniel 

A prospective view of the Old Testament 
books. In the scope of a single sermcn he 
gives the teaching of the book and its appli- 
cation today. $1.75 each 


EASTER SERMONS 

Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 
Addresses by the most notable of Scotch and 
English preachers. Easter messages of potent 
appeal. $2.00 


TEN GREATEST WORDS 


ABOUT JESUS 

by J. C. MASSEE, D. D. 

The angel foretells his birth. The discipies 
confess their allegiance. His critics voice their 
disapproval. A challenging court of testi- 
mony. $1.50 


ADDRESSES FOR WOMEN 


WORKERS 

by MRS. GEORGE H. MORRISON 

The author has brought together addresses 
upon a variety of subjects. Women leaders 
will find many suggestions for their work. $2.00 


THE PEDAGOGY OF ST. PAUL 
by Prof. 

HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST, M.A., Ph.D. 
A unique study in the method of the great 


apostle. It considers both his personality and 
his method. $1.75 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, D. D. 
Little Books on the Christian Life 
The personalities that made the first century 
church vividly described. $1.25 


OUR FATHER 


by Rev. CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE 
Little Books on the Christian Life 

The most challenging study of the Lord’s 

Prayer since that of John Ruskin. $1.25 


THE KEY TO THE KINGDOM 
by Rev. as REID, M. A. 

Little Books on the Christian Life 
A study in the Beatitudes revealing Jesus’ 
elevation of the spiritual in life. $1.25 


IN THE FORM OF A SERVANT 
Rev. FRANK H. BALLARD, M. A. 

Little Books on the Ciristion Life 
The life of Jesus from childhood until his 
death at Calvary. $1.25 
THE GUESTS OF GOD 


by Rev. Prof. GEORGE JACKSON, D. D. 
Little Books on the Christian Life 
Delightful communion and devotional 
addresses. $1.25 
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ington, D. C. One of the most suggestive addresses was made by Dr. W. 

S. Abernethy of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, who was a guest of 
the conference. The main contention of his address was that the educative value of 
a religious paper for a congregation was so great that the preacher who did not see 
that all his families read one was ignoring one of the chief aids to his ministry. 
Dr. Abernethy was right. The religious paper means a congregation prepared for 
the minister’s full message, the absence of it means a congregation ignorant of the 
great thought movements of the day, of the social experiments the Church is mak- 
ing and of the mission work at home and abroad in which the Church is engaged. 
The religious journal prepares a congregation for the preacher’s message. He does 
not have to begin in the kindergarten stage of every question on which he talks. 


\ CONFERENCE of editors of religious journals was recently held in Wash- 


We Protestant ministers are all the time complaining of the lack of interest in 
the Church, common, perhaps increasingly common, among our people. Not only 
do they seem not to love the Church as did our fathers and mothers, but they do 
not have the same enthusiasm for it, nor give it the same high and holy place in 
their thoughts. Why? Largely because they do not know the wonders it is working 
in the life of man and in the transformation of the nations. They read in the sec- 
ular press what the great universities are doing, what governments are doing, what 
all sorts of societies are doing, what the American Legion is doing, what trades 
unions are doing, what a thousand institutions are doing, but they are not reading 
what the Church is doing, and it is doing more than all these things put together. 
The one way to create a burning and consecrated zeal for the Church of Christ is 
to let the people know what she is doing in the world. The one thing above all 
others which fills the pages of the best religious journals is just this record of the 
great things the Church is doing at home and abroad. Pastors, if you want to hold 
and increase the interest of the people in the Church, there is one way—see that 
your people read every week the Miracles she is accomplishing. 

—Frederick Lynch, in The Christian Century. 
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About Folks and Things 


Dr. Frederick Cooper writes that they are 
having an exceptionally good Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School with his church at Truro, 
Iowa, with an enrollment of seventy-five. 


The Ohio Central Conference meets this 
year at Antioch, near Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 
August 16-18. The first session will be on 
Monday evening and a speaker from De- 
fiance College will deliver the address. 
Delegates are urged to be present from that 
opening to the close of the conference. 


Rev. Clark A. Denison has tendered his 
resignation of the pastorate at Ansonia and 
Woodington, Miami Ohio Conference, to take 
effect August 30. Brother Denison has done 
excellent work in this field and is leaving 
against the great wish of his people to take 
up work in which he feels he can accomplish 
a larger good. 

Miss Elizabeth Howsare, who has been 
doing such very fine work in the Indian 
Training School at Fort Apache, Arizona, 
came to Dayton last week to take a rest in 
the home of her parents Dr. and Mrs. McD). 
Howsare. The work and the climate have 
both been very heavy on Miss Howsare and 
she is greatly in need of recuperation. 

Dr. and Mrs. William H. Hainer, who for 
well on to a half century have served our 
First Church, Irvington, New Jersey, so 


notably well, are now en route to Pasadena, 


California, to visit their daughter. They 
expect their delightful visit in California to 
continue for about eight weeks, at which 
time they will return to take up their pas- 
torate again. 

North Shrewsbury, Vermont, which had 
been without a pastor for a long time, is now 
greatly enjoying the leadership of Rev. 
Walter S. Thomas and wife, who began 
work there about a month ago. A number 
of improvements have been added to the 
parsonage, making it a very costly home, 
and the work is taking on renewed interest 
along all lines. 

While the attendance at the Defiance 
Summer School for pastors was not quite so 
large this year as it has been formerly, the 
school itself is reported to have been of a 
very high grade. The periods of study were 
exceptionally fine and the period of fellow- 
ship and recreation delightful and invigorat- 
ing. There is no question that these summer 
schools have been very stimulating to the 
work of our church. 

North Clayton, Miami Ohio Conference, 
has recently improved its building with in- 
terior decoration and wiring for electricity. 
On June 27, a rededicatory service and 
home-coming was held. Dr. A. E. Kemp of 
Troy, preached in the afternoon. This 
church, which for some time was without a 
pastor, has been taking on new life again 
under the leadership of Rev. J. M. Butts, 
who served it for the past two years. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Chi- 
cago Divinity School, who gave the com- 


mencement address at Elon College last 
month, in a letter to the editor of The Her- 
ald says: “I am greatly pleased by the gen- 
eral appearance and progress of the Elon 
school. It is a splendid body of men you 
are getting there.” He also speaks in high 
terms of the address by President Harper 
printed in our issue of June 17. Such 
words from such an authority carry much 
encouragement. 

Rev. P. W. Hunsinger, of Greentown, In- 
diana, is available for some pastorate which 
really needs his services. He has declined 
several invitations because he did not feel 
that he was called to those fields. Brother 
Hunsinger had a remarkable conversion 
some years ago which changed the entire 
tenor and purpose of his life, since which 
time he has been quite successful in evan- 
gelistic and other Christian effort, and tire- 
less in his service for the Master. 

Rev. R. F. Brown, who for more than 
three years has served the church at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Miami Ohio Conference, is resign- 
ing that field to take effect the first of 
August. Brother Brown has not yet an- 
nounced his plans for the future. He was 
recently reelected president of the Miami 
County Council of Churches, is the secre- 
tary of stewardship in the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference, and has held other offices also in 
connection with his pastoral work. 

Rev. Orlando C. Huff, the president of the 
Western Iowa Christian Conference, is the 
pastor of a federated community church at 
Lenox, Iowa. It is established on the very 
principles of which the Christian denomina- 
tion long has stood; and while there are six 
different denominations represented in the 
membership, they are working harmonious- 
ly in a very much finer program for the 
community: and the Kingdom than the 
churches could have carried on separately. 


Rev. Donald P. Hurlburt, our well known 
field secretary of the Maine Conference, re- 
ceived five new members into the Blaine 
Church, on June 29. Four of these were 
members of the Cole family, which is render- 
ing a fine service in that locality. Though 
this church is a very small one, having but 
twenty-two members, it has the honor of 
having given four sons to the ministry, 
three of them in active work—George D. 
Hallowell, M. H. Turner, and L. E. Flewell- 
ing. 

Rev. and Mrs. Lester T. Proctor, Mrs. 
Proctor being also a minister, was given a 
very delightful surprise the other evening 
at the Liberty Church, Western Indiana 
Conference, which Mrs. Proctor serves as 
pastor. A large group gathered in delight- 
ful fellowship and presented them with a 
large number of housekeeping articles which 
will be very useful for their new parsonage 
when they take charge at Shiloh, Dayton, 
this coming September. The work at 
Liberty has made fine progress, with greatly 
improved offering for benevolences, and the 
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new year has been started with the budget 
plan and every-member canvass; and Mrs. 
Proctor deeply regrets to leave this fine 
people. 

Mr. Justin M. Morrill, the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. M. T. Morrill, who has just graduated 
from Defiance College, has been very for- 
tunate in being able to spend the summer in 
Europe. He went out in the Overseas Tour 
for Men, conducted by the American In- 
stitute for Educational Travel. The tour 
covers a number of the European countries 
and is highly educational. Upon his re- 
turn the first of September, he will take a 
position in the office of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Toledo, Ohio. 

What is the very best thing which your 
Sunday-school did last year? What is the 
best thing which your Christian Endeavor 
society did last year? What is the best 
thing which your church or any of its or- 
ganizations did last year? It would might- 
ily help other pastors and other churches if 
they might know about it, as a sort of a 
suggestion and inspiration. Please sit down 
now and write us what was one of the best 
things one of your organizations did last 
year. Thank you! 

We are very happy to know that Rev. 
and Mrs. E. J. Bodman, of North Church, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, are to have the 
privilege of attending the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Convention in London and also to 
visit their old home in England. They 
sailed on July 6, and we shall hope to have 
a report of their trip upon their return 
about September 10. During their absence 
his field secretary work will be cared for by 
Rev. H. Russell Clem, 500 Pine Street, Fall 
River, Massachusetts. 

Brother W. Harold Denison, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Denison, who has just 
graduated from Yale Divinity School has 
accepted the Secretaryship of the Boys’ De- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. at Bangor, 
Maine, and will enter upon his services there 
soon. Brother Denison has a fine training 
and is admirably fitted for this type of serv- 
ice, as has been proven by the work which 
he has already done along this line in some 
of the summer camps and we are expecting 
him to make a fine record. 

“When Character Is Lost All Is Lost” is 
the title of a little brochure just from the 
press. It is especially for young men, but 
it will be highly valuable reading for par- 
ents also. Dr. J. F. Burnett is the author, 
and it is finely characteristic of his type of 
presentation—which means that it is splen- 
didly written indeed. It moves with increas- 
ing force up to a gripping climax and will 
help any young man who will read it. Some 
weeks ago we printed part of this essay as 
an article in The Herald—an article which 
received much hearty commendation and 
many requests for publication. It is at- 
tractively printed and should be given wide 
circulation. Fortunately it can be furnished 
free in quantities to those who will use it, 
applying either to Rev. Albert Godley, Ten- 
afly, New Jersey, or to Dr. J. F. Burnett, 
C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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out notice the most stupendous gathering of modern 
times, especially when that gathering is brought 
together in the name of Jesus Christ. The Herald has 
not and will not undertake to describe that remarkable 
meeting of Catholics at Chicago; for the papers and 
periodicals have been filled with descriptions of it in 
great detail. Though this is the twenty-eighth interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress, such gatherings are really 
of very recent origin. The first one was held in 1881, in 
France. The first such congress to be held on this conti- 
nent was in 1910, at Montreal, Canada, at which it was 
estimated that some 700,000 persons were in attendance. 
Chicago last month exceeded even this amazing multitude, 
outnumbering any other gathering in modern times, if 
not in the history of the world. According to Protestant 
as well as Catholic reports, the pilgrims probably reached 
a million. Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, declares that, “Doubtless a million 
communions were offered as a spiritual ‘bouquet’ to the 
Holy Father on Sunday, June 20, thus fulfilling a promise 
made by Cardinal Mundelein. The estimate of a half 
million at the mass of Angels on Monday and of an equal 
number at the closing ceremonies on Thursday does not 
seem too great.” In marvelous pageantry, in ceremonial, 
in stately march and symbolism, nothing to surpass it 
has ever before been seen in America, if indeed in the 
world. 
HAT was back behind it all and what brought all 
this vast concourse of people together? It is diffi- 
cult for a Protestant to understand, so different is the 
underlying religious concept of Protestantism from that 
of Catholicism. Making due allowance for all of the 
power of organization and machinery, and for all of the 
incentive and determination of the Catholics to make an 
overawing demonstration in America just at this time 
when their church has been the object in recent years of 
so much organized attack and criticism, yet over and 
above these things there must have been, as every student 
of organizations and movements knows, some more deep 
and sacred compulsion drawing them together. That com- 
pulsion was the burning, impelling belief of the Catholic 
that Jesus Christ is actually present in flesh and blood in 
the communion bread and wine, and that he would be 
present in peculiarly magnified emphasis at this gigantic 
eucharistic demonstration. The Catholic is taught to be- 
lieve without the shadow of a doubt that when the priest 
blesses the bread and the wine that a miracle takes place 
in which, though it still appears to the carnal eye to be 
only bread and wine, it in reality is Jesus Christ, very 


N: thoughtful religious journal could pass over with- 
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God of very God. To them when this “Host” is lifted up 
or carried in solemn parade, it is as though Jesus Christ 
himself were actually there. Thus the Eucharist becomes 
the one most dynamic driving power in all of their re- 
ligion. And the vast concourse of Catholics gathered at 
Chicago something out of the same spirit in which the 
premillennialists might have flocked to that city by the 
million if they had been led to believe that Jesus Christ 
were actually to make his appearance there from the 
heavens. A comprehension of this fact is necessary to 
either explain or understand that remarkable gathering. 
WO or three things stand out with tremendous sig- 
nificance.* One is the almost incalculable power of 
symbolism and indoctrination over the human mind and 
heart. For ages the Catholic Church has been a past 
master in the employment of both. Its skill at in- 
doctrination has too often been the subject of discussion 
and even dread among Protestants to need elaboration 
here. But the power of its symbolism has been less un- 
derstood and far too much underestimated by the Protes- 
tants. In multitudes of human hearts there is an almost 
instinctive love for the symbolical, for the reverential, 
for the mystical—as witness the symbolism in our lodge 
rooms or the awesome garb and mystery of the Ku Klux 
Klan itself. Many a Protestant who makes light of the 
mass as tomfoolery is, in his own lodge room or secret 
order or in the ring ceremony at the marriage altar, sur- 
rendering to the same mystic power and charm of ritual- 
ism and symbolism which seem to be inherent in many a 
human heart and which the Catholic Church has employed 
to such marvelous results. But these results in the Cath- 
olic Church have come only because its symbolism has 
been inseparably coupled with the deepest sort of belief in 
miracle and mysticism and supernaturalism, appealing to 
that almost universal human instinct for the adoration 
and worship of the infinite and almighty God. The whole 
process of Catholic worship has been surcharged with the 
atmosphere of holiness, as if the Lord God himself were 
really and actually there at the altar and in the Eucharist. 
This unquestionably has been the one most vital secret 
of the power and the permanency of that church. And 
while no Protestant for a moment would be content to 
imitate the ritualism nor accept the superstitious fallacy 
of transubstantiation, yet every Protestant must admit 
the fact with contrite heart that there is far too little of 
the spirit of reverence and of the atmosphere of worship 
and holiness in our Protestant churches. All too often 
every pastor has been made keenly aware of, and deeply 
to suffer because of, the fact that comparatively few of 
his congregation enter into the services with a deep and 
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profound reverence as if,in the presence of their Lord. The in- 
calculable and vital loss. of this spirit of devout reverence in our 
congregations is coming anore and more to be recognized among 
Protestants; and pastor and choir leaders and the spiritually 
minded, in steadily increasing numbers, are giving more and more 
thought and effort to ways. by which they can convert their services 
into seasons of actual and reverential worship rather than simply 
times for preaching and sermon listening. 


UT on the other hand if the Protestant Church has failed to 

make the largest possible appeal to the worshipful spirit in the 
heart of man, the Catholics have been even more sorely remiss 
in the practical application of the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
affairs of daily life. Devoutness.of worship in the Catholic Church 
too much of the time has had no apparent relation whatever to the 
conduct and morals of the individual worshipers, even in the priest- 
hood. This has been one of the glaring facts of the history of that 
church, most conspicuous in those great Catholic countries where 
that church has been most supreme and freest from the compe- 
tition and influence of Protestantism. Even as authorized and 
accepted by the church, the standards of morality have frequently 
been strikingly different between the Catholic and the Protestant. 
Intemperance and drunkenness have never been any hindrance to 
church membership among the Catholics nor any obstacle to the 
partaking of the Holy Eucharist: One might be a saloon keeper 
or a liquor manufacturer and still be a good Catholic, as he could 
not have been a member in good standing in any of the leading 
Protestant churches in this country in the past fifty years. In 
many other things there has been this same amazing indifference 
on the part of the Catholic Church as to what its members do so 
long as they fulfill certain ritualistic and financial duties toward 
the church and its priesthood. One is led to wonder, for instance, 
if this great gathering in Chicago will have any visible effect 
whatever upon the law-enforcement propensities of that delegation 
of policemen from New York City who marched in that great pro- 
cession with the Host? We doubt if New York ever knows that 
they were there, so far as their attitude towards bootleggers and 
other protected criminals are concerned! This has been the one 
mightiest, blighting defect of Catholicism—its apparent indiffer- 


ence as a church to organized Kingdom and community life, and , 


the absence in far too many of its followers of any seeming con- 
nection whatever between their devout reverence in worship and 
the highest idealisms of Christian living. It would be inconceivable 
that a great Protestant gathering could be brought together in a 
day like this without giving some pronouncement upon such vital 
themes as war and prohibition and social injustice and national and 
racial antipathies. These would be the outstanding features of 
any such Protestant gathering. But if such pronouncements 


were made by the Catholics at Chicago, they held too in- 
conspicuous and minor a place to get any attention or emphasis 


even in such of their own periodicals as we have seen. If Protes- 
tant churches need more of the spirit of worship, the great Catholic 
Church even far more needs to learn how barren and unacceptable 
to God is worship, however devout, which does not fructify in the 
highest and finest type of personal and Kingdom idealism. 


Where Evil Has no Restraint 


One of the fortunate things about any kind of public vice 
is that it has no self-restraint. It just keeps on getting worse and 
worse until decent people will stand for it no longer, but rise up 
in their wrath and smite it. Something like this is bound to take 
place with reference to the obscenity and vileness of our theaters 
and public dance halls. 

When reformers and preachers last fall began to sound warn- 
ings against the kind of plays that were appearing upon the New 
York stage, they were ridiculed even by many high-minded period- 
icals and individuals. They were accused of being prudish and 
overly nice, and the country was assured that the theaters in New 
York City were all right—or at least not very bad. But a few days 
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George III or Premier Baldwin 


VNHERE is no better time than the Fourth of July season. to 
‘| ask ourselves just what ‘particular England we are talking 
about and thinking about when we speak of that great coun- 

try. Is it the England of George III or of Premier Baldwin? 

We fear that with far too many it is the England of George III. 
At the mention of that country, their mind flies back to the Revolu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence and the “Red Coats” and 
Cornwallis’ defeat. They grow resentful again over the Stamp 
Act and think with glee of the Boston Tea Party. A certain sense 
of antipathy and mistrust creeps into their minds and hearts, and 
they find that in spite of themselves they are holding more or less 
of a dislike for that great English-speaking nation. Not even the 
fact that the blood of our own sons mingled with the blood of the 
sons of Great Britain on the fields of France sufficed to efface from 
the minds of many Americans this feeling of unkindness. 

We Americans are so prone to forget that the England of 
Premier Baldwin is absolutely different in reality as well as in 
spirit from the England of George III. The niggardly empire, 
which dealt so cruelly and unjustly with her colonies, has now been 
supplanted by a great Commonwealth in which the colonial com- 
ponents participate with deep love and unswerving loyalty. This 
was amply manifested during the recent war, when Canada and 
Australia and even South Africa stood by the mother country so 
nobly and self-sacrificingly. Even the age-long grudge between 
England and Ireland is being slowly effaced; and in this present 
generation has proven itself to be far more a quandary of adjust- 
ment between the Protestants and Catholics there than it is any 
inclination of oppression on the part of Great Britain. And Ameri- 
cans should think of England and Great Britain today, not in the 
terms of the Stamp Act and of George III, but as the modern em- 
pire which it is, standing as it does for a large spirit of tolerance 
and a notable measure of justice in world affairs. 

It is a very great injustice to our children that our school his- 
tories should have so much to say against the England of George 
III and so little to say in favor of that great Commonwealth of to- 
day. Our youth are being taught largely about an England that 
is no longer in existence, and taught in such a way that it creates 
a dislike and suspicion towards the England that now actually is. 
The consequence is a state of mind which militates against the 
finest and most wholesome spirit of co-operation between the two 
greatest English-speaking nations on earth. Through spirit and 
idealism as well as by actual blood relation, these two great com- 
monwealths should become increasingly identified with each other 
in all of those great world tasks where the leadership of high aspira- 
tion and noble ideals is needed. But this unity is retarded and 
made difficult through our school histories. We venture that the 
average reader of this editorial will find himself to be far more 
familiar with the England of George III than he is with the pres- 
ent nation, and that it is hard for him to feel the same measure of 
kindness towards Great Britain that he does towards France— 
hard simply because of what happened over a hundred years ago. 

We owe it to ourselves and to Great Britain to learn to think in 
present day life rather than in the situations of the long ago. 





of Events 


ago the newspapers were filled with accounts of a theater wine- 
bathing party which shocked even the erstwhile indifferent. And 
such an old, high-toned reliable magazine as Scribners carries an 
article by so prominent a man as Professor William Lyon Phelps in 
which are a number of amazing statements with regard to the vile- 
ness of current theatrical productions. And Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld, 
whose “Follies” is one of the noted theatrical attractions of New 
York City and who admits that he was the first to introduce nudity 
in New York theaters, is certainly not to be accused of being 
prudish in the matter. But yet, according to a copyrighted report 
in the press last week, he feels that the situation has become too 
bad ¢o be any longer endured by a decent community. He says: 


I realize that unless some drastic action is taken, the stage will 

















sink to such low depths of depravity that eventually we will have 
laws foisted upon us which will kill whatever freedom the theater 
now enjoys. I predict that producers who persist in serving up 


crude nudity and filthy comedy will bring about the death of the - 


revue form of entertainment on the American stage. 

The italics are ours, and placed there to fix in the minds of our 
readers the frank judgment of the producer of some of the most 
daring immodesty now running upon the stage. He wants “drastic 
action,” but wants it only to save the stage to as bad a type of 
thing as the good people will stand for. 

The same is true of public dance halls. The New York Sun, aided 
by the Police Department and the Department of Licenses, has just 
completed a survey of the city’s dance halls and found them in its 
opinion to be a definite peril to the public. It reports that through 
their standards, their violation of the laws against immorality, 
their traffic in liquor, and their general disorderly and immoral 
tone, these dance halls threaten the whole moral life of the city. 
It finds that frequently they are run by criminals, that they en- 
snare the young and the weak, and cater to the debauched and 
criminal. And this is no prudish, overly nice preacher or religious 
journal giving this report; but a great daily newspaper, inured to 
tales of crime and immorality. 

The amazing thing is not that such conditions exist; but that 
decent and self-respecting people should possess such a state of 
mind as will permit them to think that anyone is either prudish or 
nasty nice who believes that such violations of the common decencies 
should not be permitted to continue in our theaters and public dance 
halls. That is the strange thing. 


The Beer Age in America 

Of course if people do not want to talk intelligently, that’s 
different! But if those who are advocating a modification of our 
liquor laws to permit the sale of light wine and beer want to talk 
with the same degree of intelligence on that question with which 
they pride themselves on other subjects of conversation, then they 
should conform their statements to certain facts of record. Take 
the oft-repeated assertion that “there is more drinking now than 
before prohibition” for instance. Just common ordinary intelli- 
gence shows how ludicrous is such a statement when placed over 
against the fact that in 1918 there were 177,000 saloons doing busi- 
ness almost day and night and vast numbers of them on Sunday 
also. Now to ask one to believe that bootleggers can clandestinely 
bring into our cities in suitcases and automobiles more liquor than 
was being shipped to these saloons by the train load and hauled to 
them by brewery truck after brewery truck and passed over the 
bar by their hundreds of thousands of bartenders, is to insult the 
intelligence of the person who is asked to believe it. Even in as 
wet a spot as New York City, the faithfully wet New York Times 
not long ago declared that it is preposterous to assume for a mo- 
ment that there is as much liquor being consumed in that city as 
in pre-prohibition days. 

Or take another instance. The advocates of modification are 
trying to make out that if the people were only permitted to have 
light wine and beer whenever they wanted it, that things would 
settle down in a sort of liquid paradise and that we would have 
no troubles whatever from drink and drunkenness and law viola- 
tion. If one had neither logic nor memory, he might be persuaded 
to believe such stuff. But it was only six years ago that our own 
America was experiencing a regular “beer age.” The manufacture 
of whisky had been stopped in 1917. The distillers were practically 
wiped out of business by the war-time regulations against them. 
But the breweries, it will be remembered, were running full tilt. 
According to the Government statistics for 1920, the per capita con- 
sumption of liquors of all kinds was 16.18 gallons. Of this amount, 
only .89 gallons was distilled spirits and .49 wine. And the rest 
of it—nearly fifteen gallons—was beer! Now anyone who can 
remember back six years, can recall how undesirable was this reign 
of beer. 

But America has witnessed another beer test also. In 1870, 
Massachusetts, which then had a prohibition law, was induced to 
modify it so as to permit the sale of beer. But within three 
years the results had become so bad that the laws permitting the 
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sale of beer were repealed. The governor in urging the repeal in 
his inaugural address declared: “If we are to accept the evidence 
of those who have had the most painful experience of the misery 
produced by these places (beer shops), they are among the great- 
est obstacles to the social and moral progress of the community.” 

Thus America has already, and even within the past. decade, 
actually tried out the beer plan. .And if people want to talk in- 
telligently, they will have to conform their statements and proph- 
ecies to the facts of these actual. experiences. But of course if 
they do not care to talk intelligently on. this question, that’s 
different! 

i ows 

: The summer conference on economic, international, racial, and 
family relations which was held on the ‘campus of Olivet College, 
Olivet, Michigan, last year, was.such a marked success that another 
is to be held this year during the month of August, beginning the 
first and ending the twenty-eighth. Speakers of outstanding repu- 
tation in these various lines will lead the discussions; and both 
the study periods and the hours of recreational fellowship will give 
opportunity to come in intimate touch with a group of very select 
speakers who are passionately interested in the application of 
Christianity to present day relationships. Olivet is a beautiful vil- 
lage about eighteen miles from Battle Creek and admirably adapted 
for summer school and recreational work. The conference is being 
given under the auspices of the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order, of which Sherwood Eddy is the chairman of the National 
Committee, and Kirby Page the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Low rates for board and other expenses are offered. 
I’uller information may be secured from Miss Amy Blanche 
Greene, Room 505, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

oO 

It is interesting to know that the winner of the silver trophy 
which was given as the California State prize in the American 
Legion’s National Essay Contest and which carries with it the 
right to compete in the national finals in which the first prize is 
$1500, was won by a thirteen-year-old Japanese schoolgirl, Aumie 
Yanagisawa. This must indeed be galling to the haughty spirit 
of the many Californians who are so bitter toward the Japanese. 
The contest is one of a creed of allegiance, and little Miss Yana- 
gisawa’s winning creed is as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to you, Flag of my United States, in word 
and deed. I believe that you will help me to be a loyal citizen in 
peace and war. I believe that you will lead the world not only in 
strength but in righteousnes; I believe that your stars are the 
shining symbol of the eternal brotherhood of man in this world. 
“Old Glory,” as I stand and salute your heroic colors of red, white 


and blue, I promise to follow your ideals of “liberty, justice and 
peace,” not only for America, but for the world. 


oO 

A most hopeful sign of promise appears on the horizon of 
Mexico. A news note from Mexico City states that the Mexican 
government has granted funds for a school textbook on “scientific 
temperance.” An edition of 20,000 is soon to be printed. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Andres Osuna, who recently visited this country, 
President Calles is a prohibitionist and the government officials are 
in favor of at least restricting the liquor traffic. He reports also 
that organized labor, the largest organized body in the nation, 
claiming a membership of a million, has twice declared unanimous- 
ly for temperance, first by asking for restriction and then for pro- 
hibition. And now scientific temperance instruction is to be begun 
in the schools. This will make sure that prohibition is to be the 
ultimate outcome. 

oe 

Dr. Wilbert W. White, the widely known Bible teacher and the 
president of the Biblical Seminary in New: York, during August 
will personally conduct two courses of Bible study exclusively for 
pastors, at Columbiana on Lake George, adjoining the famous 
Silver Bay Association grounds. Each course will continue two 
weeks, the first beginning on August 3, the second on August 17. 
Other helpful features will also be available. Expenses will be 
reasonable. For particulars, address Wilbert W. White, Silver 
Bay, New York. 





N these days when so much attention is 

being paid and so much diverse advice be- 

ing given to the “flaming youth” of the 
period, it is interesting to note that for 
many months past a serious attempt has 
been made to discover what the attitude of 
youth is on various important points. It is 
due to the initiative of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association that its leaders in fif- 
ty-two countries have undertaken to get at 
the youth problem by letting the boys and 
young men state it for themselves, and free- 
ly express their opinions. This is a stu- 
pendous task. 

The results will be made known at the 
World’s Conference on boys’ work to be held 
at Helsingfors, Finland, in August. For 
everywhere the Association’s workers have 
been busy. In New Zealand huts, in Chinese 
fang tze, in little tents on the Polish fron- 
tier, and in sweltering spots in Africa, in 
school centers in Japan and the Philippines, 
groups of young men and boys have been 
drawn together and interrogated to learn 
their tendencies of thought and action. In 
this country the movement has been carried 
on in a hundred or more selected communi- 
ties. The results of this method of approach, 
which seems more rational than to stand 
outside and criticise youth for what it seems 
to think and be, make instructive reading. 

It should be said that in 
this undertaking the Asso- 


What Boys Are Thinking 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE, D. D. 


ly what form of church activity occupies the 
eight minutes. The grade school boy’s report 
parallels that of the high school boy with one 
important difference: the grade school boys 
spend less time at home and at school and 
have more time unaccounted for—a fact for 
parents to consider. 

A review of the findings, growing out of 
talks with boys, is enlightening and sugges- 
tive, for you must realize that the boys are 
doing the talking. The discussions revealed 
a rather general dislike of restrictions, a 
marked desire to be regarded as beings cap- 
able of thought and voluntary action, and 
a rebellion against uncompromising de- 
mands. The boys expressed preference for 
co-operative teaching and mutual discus- 
sions, as opposed to instruction by rule and 
rote. They showed a tendency to regard 
home as a “place of neglect and unsympa- 
thetic restraint on the part of the parents.” 
They believed parental training should be 
by example, and specifically declared that 
they did not see why a boy should be re- 
quired to go to church or Sunday-school if 
his father remained at home reading the 
Sunday paper. 

Government and the Church were accepted 
as a matter of course, but the boys showed 
real enthusiasm over the idea that religion 
should be made more practical and under- 


standable. Their remarks concerning the 
choice of a life work were unusual. Better, 
they said, an interesting job at a low salary 
than a boresome task performed for a high 
wage. Throughout the discussions they 
showed a remarkable perception and a keen 
desire to be heard. Their indictments of 
the home, school, Church, and business 
world indicated the existence of what pro- 
fessional workers with boys call “conflicts 
of loyalty,” which are at the bottom of the 
rebellion against authority and the general 
desire for self-expression. Says the compiler 
of the results: 


It may be that their notions concerning 
great general principles such as religion are 
not their own; as to that we have no accur- 
ate test. But the fact that young boys have 
ideas, whether original or borrowed, is indi- 
cative of a profitable intellectual advance on 
the part of youth. 

Rough and ready in their tastes, the boys 
prefer western thrillers on the screen; in lit- 
erature, Zane Grey. It is perhaps a little 
surprising, therefore, to find that in school 
they consider the chief influences to be 
chapel talks, discipline, schoor spirit, and 
above all the character of teachers. But 
hardly once are studies referred to. The 
views on home, too, may prove valuable for 
those parents who still are interested in 
such matters. There must 
be some reason for the 








ciation has not taken sides 
in the discussion concern- 
ing the so-called “revolt of 
youth,” but has sought 
merely to ascertain the 
facts from original 
sources. The following 
summaries, while neces- 
sarily fragmentary, con- 
tain significant pointers 
and are therefore of value 
to those who seek to un- 
derstand present-day 
youth. 

Consider first how school- 
boys spend their time, us- 
ing one community as an 
index. A committee of fif- 
ty, organized by the Akron 
(Ohio) Y. M. C. A., found 
that on school days the 
high school boy spends 
twelve hours and sixteen 
minutes at home, six hours 
and forty-five minutes in 
school, three hours and 
thirteen minutes at the 
movies, at work, or at 
play, and eight minutes on 
weekdays in some form of 
church activity, leaving 
one hour and thirty-eight 
minutes unaccounted for. 
It would be interesting to 
know a little more definite- 


Man?” 








A Word to Fathers 


HE youth now needs fathering quite as much as he needs 
mothering. 

A boy resents his lack of any masculine quality that 
would distinguish him from a woman. 

The most serious need of the world is for fathers of 
the right stamp in sufficient numbers to establish a com- 
panion tradition of the true father to supplement that of the 
true mother, of whom we have heard so much. 

It is pathetic to hear men rave, while walking in the foot- 
steps of sinful fathers, over their good mothers. 

Many of these men will do anything for “mother” ex- 
cept the one thing that would give her the most happiness ; 
and that is, to be a good Christian man. 

This sorrowful, unfulfilled wished wish of mothers de- 
nied them by their doting sons is one of the painful mem- 
ories in every minister’s experience 

God has no hands with which to take care of children, 
except the hands of their parents and neighbors; he has no 
lips with which to teach them, except the lips of their 
parents, their teachers, and their friends. 

While God carries the greater share of the load in the 
making and preserving of every life, yet if parent hands 
and parent brains will not co-operate with him in the share 
left to them, what can he do but ply them with new per- 
suasions to a change of heart? 

If parents do not know enough and care enough to do 
their part, since God is self-debarred from crossing the line 
and doing anything to coerce them, their children must 
suffer.—Richard La Rue Swain, in “What and Why Is 


} generally unfavorable 
opinions of boys concern- 
ing the home atmosphere. 

Amid many criticisms of 
parents, one boy is bold 
enough to say, “We are 
jazzed and fed up so much 
on things going on that a 
fellow has little capacity 
left for an appreciation of 
home.” A _ group of Illi- 
nois boys attempt to ex- 
plain the collapse in home 
discipline as due, not to a 
general feeling that boys 
should disobey their par- 
ents, but rather to a belief 
that “there are some de- 
cisions the boy should 
make for himself and some 
that parents should make 
for him.” “Boys should 
take responsibilities as 
well as the parents.” By 
and large, the home influ- 
ence appears too nearly a 
zero. 

Church, the boy feels, is 
necessary, but he would 
cut the service in half. 
Many boys say they would 
eliminate the sermon, be- 
cause it makes church a 
“one-man service.” Echo- 
ing perhaps what they 





























have heard their elders say, they complain 
of too much argument over things of small 
account, too many denominational differ- 
ences. And naturally from one source comes 
the inevitable, “The church is always asking 
for money.” South Dakota boys complain 
of the lack of athletic equipment in church- 
es, declaring that the Church fails to hold 
young people because it does not keep them 
interested seven days in the week; does not 
give them definite responsibility. ‘Make re- 
ligion practical,” suggest some Minnesota 
high school boys; “There’s too much theory 
and quarreling in churches.” 

A list of boys’ hobbies, in the order of 
preference, deserves attention. Athletics, 
radio, and reading are the three favorite 
pastimes. Further to particularize alpha- 
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betically, auto racing, billiards, bee-keeping, 
bowling, boxing, boating, camping, canoeing, 
dancing, drawing, fishing, gymnastics, hik- 
ing, horseback riding, hunting, movies, mu- 
sic, photography, pigeon and poultry rais- 
ing, prize fighting, skating, stamp collecting, 
swimming, the theater, and working on ma- 
chinery. 

The American boy is a live boy. To talk 
with him instead of at him is to obtain in- 
formation that will at least make intelligent, 
sympathetic dealing with him possible. He 
is fond of play, but he has also serious and 
thoughtful moments, and is open to ap- 
proach by those who have a friendly spirit. 
Out of the Helsingfors Conference there 
should come such an understanding of 
youth, its tendencies, and possibilities, as has 
never hitherto been possible. 


The Church of the Future 


BY REV. FREDERICK COOPER, D. D. 


N .every age God has been revealing him- 
self to mankind through human agency. 
and always as fully as man has been able 

to apprehend. Also there has always been a 
privileged group, who, because of clearness 
of insight, have been God’s chosen mes- 
sengers to the world. 

The Church is God’s ecclesia, God’s called- 
out group, who are to lead the world out of 
darkness, ignorance, pain, and death; not, 
we believe, a little group who are to be 
saved in a life to come, while the great ma- 
jority of the world perish. The great bodies 
of religious thought have in every age pro- 
duced men who have been the inspirers of 
human advancement. Even science, which 
sometimes has seemed to come into conflict 
with religious thought, nevertheless had its 
beginnings in the ancient monasteries. 

It must follow, then, that the Church 
must inevitably change its emphasis and 
its programs from generation to generation. 
The changing emphasis from that of stress- 
ing dogmas and religious forms to the 
stressing of great social principles is only 
the natural evolution in fulfillment of the 
purpose of God. Vital religion is always 
essentially the same; but its “shibboleths” 
must change as society becomes more com- 
plex and the relationships of life more inti- 
mate. More and more must the message of 
religion—the message of the Church—have 
to do with social principles; not less, how- 
ever, with individual lives. Many seem to 
think today that the stressing of the social 
gospel means necessarily the abandoning, or 
at least the under stressing, of personal sal- 
vation. Such is not the case; but the in- 
dividual must come to realize that he is not 
truly and fully saved till he has been 
brought to acknowledge his relationship and 
obligation to his community, his country, 
and to the whole world. No longer can men 
be left to the delusion that merely being 
negatively good or innocent is’all there is 
of being Christian. Christ was a positive 


force, and compared his teaching to new 
wine bursting old bottles; and so must be 
the individual to become like him. 


So it follows that the Church of the 
future will give the world a greater social 
gospel, pregnant with thoughts which will 
mold social and world relationships. She 
will realize that while greed, graft, and 
every form of materialism is controlling so- 
ciety; and _ suspicion, misunderstanding, 
hate, and intrigue are controlling interna- 
tional relationships, the Church must, if she 


TREES 
IN the Garden of Eden, planted by God, 


There were goodly trees in the springing 
sod—— 


Trees of beauty and height and grace, 
To stand in splendor before his face. 


Apple and hickory, ash, and pear, 
Oak and beech and the tulip rare. 


The trembling aspen, the noble pine, 
The sweeping elm by the rover line; 


Trees for the birds to build and sing, 
And the lilac tree for a joy in the spring; 


Trees to turn at the frosty call 


And carpet the ground for their Lord's foot- ° 


fall; 


Trees for fruitage and fire and shade, 
Trees for the cunning builder's trade; 


Wood for the bow, the spear, and the flail, 
The keel and the mast of the daring sail; 


He made them of every grain and girth 
For the use of man in the Garden of Earth. 


Then, lest the soul should not lift her eyes 
From the gifts to the Giver of Paradise, 


On the crown of the hill for all to see, 
God planted a scarlet maple tree. 


—Bliss Carman. 
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fulfilles her mission, think in world terms 
and deal with world problems. 

The logical sequence to the above state- 
ments is that the Church must come to 
recognize her essential unity. The more 
clearly we see the oneness of our message, 
the oneness of our task, the more clearly 
will we recognize the unity of our life. The 
very moment we shift the stress from the 
discussion of theological abstractions to the 
preaching of social service and world sal- 
vation, we will be forced to see that the 
things which have divided us are trivial 
compared to our great common task. When 
the allied forces of America, England, 
France, Belgium, and Italy were facing to- 
gether a common foe they forgot national 
differences and national prejudices in the 
thrilling consciousness of brotherhood in a 
common great undertaking. It was only 
when the task was finished that we began 
again to emphasize our prejudices. So the 
Church, when she realizes that we are fac- 
ing a common foe of national selfishness, 
carnality, and death, will just as naturally 
feel the thrill of Christian brotherhood. The 
Church of the future, therefore, will be a 
united Church. 

Again, when the Church begins to call 
upon men to recognize their obligations to 
all the relationships of life, she will of neces- 
sity place a heavier stress upon the inner 
spirit of religion and less upen the mere 
outer forms. It is tremendously more im- 
portant what are our beliefs and what are 
our feelings toward time, money, and 
talents, and our obligations to those around 
us than what are our beliefs concerning 
water baptism, the exact nature of the God- 
head or of the atonement. It is infinitely 
more important to be concerned in abolish- 
ing human slavery, the rum traffic, the 
white slave traffic, the traffic in human 
bodies and souls through incorporated priv- 
ilege, or in abolishing that crime of 
crimes in international affairs—the hell of 
war—than to decide as to the exact mode 
of God’s creative processes. The Church of 
the future is therefore going to demand of 
its members a higher type of Christian 
manhood and womanhood. In this respect 
she has ever held the highest ideals, and 
will not compromise in the future, but will 
demand that men no longer think of salva- 
tion as a mere getting ready for a future 
life in another world, but that they shall 
realize that Christ died to save this world 
and that men must be thoroughly born again 
to the life which makes us world citizens and 
world servants for Jesus’ sake, The in- 
dividual Christian of the future Church will 
not, therefore, neglect the necessity of a 
definite religious experience, but will actual- 
ly experience a deeper consciousness of God 
as he comes to recognize himself as a co- 
worker with God. 

Truro, Iowa. 

2 


“The great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction 
we are going.” 
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The Church and the Professional Man 


BY FENNER A. CHASE, M. D. 


the purpose of the Church, there might 

be as many definitions as there were per- 
sons in the group. But all would agree, I 
think, that, whatever else it might be, its 
purpose was to help to develop'the moral 
and spiritual life of mankind. 

There is a growing tendency to regard 
every worthy occupation as a profession, 
and, with this tendency, I am in full accord. 
But, for the purposes of this article, by the 
term professional man, I mean the teacher, 
journalist, research worker, physician, law- 
yer, ete. 

A priori, it would seem highly desirable 
that the Church, in its effort to help to 
develop the moral and spiritual life of man- 
kind, receive the hearty co-operation of the 
professional man, and that the professional 
man, in turn, receive the moral and spir- 
itual inspiration that comes from fellowship 
in the church. 

The question naturally follows, then, 
“Why are so many professional men not 
actively co-operating with the Church? 
Probably a simple case of negligence could 
be demonstrated against many such profes- 
sional men. But it is not my purpose in this 
paper to condemn either the Church or the 
professional man, but rather, from the point 
of view of a professional man, who also hap- 
pens to be a churchman, to show how the 
Church might enlist greater co-operation on 
the part of professional men and women. 

In the “Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin,” may be found the following: 


[’ a group of persons were asked to define 


Tho’ I seldom attended any public wor- 
ship, I had still an opinion of its propriety, 
and of its utility, when rightly conducted, 
and I regularly paid my annual subscrip- 
tion for the support of the only Presby- 
terian minister or meeting we had in Phila- 
delphia. He us’d to visit me sometimes as 
a friend, and admonish me to attend his ad- 
ministrations, and I was now and then pre- 
vailed on to do so, once for five Sundays suc- 
cessively. ... At length, he took for his 
text that verse of the fourth chapter of 
Philippians, “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
or of good report, if there be any virtue, or 
any praise, think on these things.” And I 
imagined in a sermon on such a text we 
could not miss having some morality. But 
he confined himself to five points only, as 
meant by the apostle, viz.: 1. Keeping holy 
the Sabbath day. 2. Being diligent in read- 
ing the holy Scriptures. 3. Attending duly 
the publick worship. 4. Partaking of the 
Sacrament. 5. Paying a due respect to God’s 
ministers. These might be all good things; 
but, as they were not the kind of good things 
that I expected from that text, I despaired 
from ever meeting with them from any 
other, was disgusted, and attended his 
preaching no more. 


Since the days of Franklin, preaching in 
our churches has changed a great deal. Less 
emphasis is placed on debatable theological 
doctrines and greater comparative emphasis 
is placed cn moral aud humanitarian prin- 


ciples. Yet, ever. today, apparently many 
professional and other men are deterred 
from active co-opcration with the Church 
for reascns similar to those stated by Frank- 
lin. Rightly or wrongly, many such men re- 
gard as belonging to the realm of mythology 
and traditional superstition a good many 
things that the Church teaches as facts. 
Consequently, it seems to them a waste of 
valuable time and energy regularly to at- 
tend church, and more or less hypocritical 
in them actively to co-operate with the 
Church. Yet such men may be actively in- 
terested in the moral and humanitarian ad- 
vancement of humanity, and in other fields 
more consistent with their convictions may 
be working for these ends. 


Moreover, despite the great liberalizing 
process that has been and still is going on 
within the Church, in response to scientific 
enlightenment, most churches today require 
for admission to active membership, sub- 
scription to theological tenets that many 
professional men cannot conscientiously en- 
dorse. Even in our own denomination, 
which professes that individual judgment in 
matters of opinion is the right and duty of 
all, subscription to such tenets is usually de- 
manded. To excuse this apparent incon- 
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HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


THE way to make friends is as easy 

As breathing the fresh morning air; 
It isn’t by an art to be studied 

Alone by the men who can spare 
To ponder on classical lore; 

The time from their everyday labors 
It never is taught in a college 

And it isn’t a trick or a chore. 


The way to make friends is to be one, 
To smile at the stranger you meet, 
To think cheerful thoughts and to speak 
Aloud to the people you greet; 

To hold out your hand to a brother 
And cheerfully say, ““Howdy-do” 

In a way that he'll know you mean it— 
That's all that’s expected of you. 


Be honest in all your dealings, 
Be true to your word and your home, 
And you will make friends, never doubt it, 
Wherever you happen to roam. 
Condemn not the brother who falters, 
Nor fawn on the rich and the great; 
Speak kindly to all who approach you, 
And give up all whining at fate. 


—Farm and Home. 
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sistency, some of our leaders have adopted 
the slogan, “In essentials, unity. In non- 
essentials, liberty.” But we must remem- 
ber that it is in regard to what is essential 
and what non-essential that men most vigor- 
ously disagree. If we deny an individual 
the liberty to decide for himself what is 
essential, then we deny him one of his 
most coveted liberties, and our boast of re- 
ligious liberty becomes a farce. In so far as 
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we demand that any man who honestly dif- 
fers from us with respect to any theological 
dogma must be excluded from admission to 
active membership in our church, just so far 
are we assuming despotic power in the 
realm of our church. We must remember 
that in the very nature of things, it must 
always be the minority that leads the way 
in the evolution of truth. Therefore, un- 
less we would impede progress, whether in 
the realm of Church or state, we must give 
proper consideration to the rights and liber- 
ties of the minority. Majority rule may at 
times become almost as tyrannical as mon- 
archy. 

By the foregoing I do not mean to imply 
that it makes no difference what one be- 
lieves. That would be practically saying 
that the truth is unimportant. I do mean to 
imply, however, that no person or group of 
persons possesses a monopoly of the truth, 
and that as long as man progresses, so long 
will men differ with respect to interpreta- 
tion of truth. Therefore, it seems to me, 
that within the Church there should be com- 
plete liberty of opinion with respect to 
doctrine. If we have faith that truth is 
stronger than error and must prevail, why 
should we build artificial barriers to protect 
our own interpretations of truth against at- 
tack? Let anyone who believes a certain 
doctrine to be true use all the power of 
persuasion that he possesses to persuade his 
neighbors to believe likewise. But let him 
also accord his neighbors like privilege. Let 
fraternal persuasion rather than unfra- 
ternal dogmatic exclusion rule all ec- 
clesiastical deliberations. 

“But,” some one may say, “the Church is 
for the worship of God. We cannot admit 
to active membership in the Church one who 
does not believe in God.” This raises the 
question, “‘What does it mean to believe in 
God?” Ever since the beginning of recorded 
history, human opinion with respect to deity 
has been changing. Some ancient people 
used to worship the sun, and realizing, as 
we do, that we are all largely products of 
solar energy, we must admit that there was 
considerable truth in such worship. Yet 
today we call it superstition. The ideas of 
God held by most modern clergymen are 
probably considerably different from those 
entertained by the early Christians. Yet we 
would not term our modern clergymen athe- 
ists, 

In Darwin’s “Descent of Man” may be 
found the following: “The birth both of the 
species and the individual are equally parts 
of that grand sequence of events which our 
minds refuse to accept as the result of blind 
chance. The understanding revolts at such 
a conclusion,” etc. Shall we call such men 
atheists because they may not be in full 
accord with contemporary definitions of 
God? I think it was Voltaire who said: “I 
will believe in God, if you will stop defining 
him.” 

As stated above, I would not contend that 
it makes no difference what one believes. 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


Let no man despise thy youth—I Tim. 
4:12. 
a 


Counsel is given here to a young man who 
was coming to play an important role in the 
Christian enterprise. From the time that 
Paul’s work takes root in central Asia 
Minor, Timothy becomes a prominent figure 
in the missionary ministry of that day. 
What meager information we have about 
him leads us to think that he rendered a 
service above an estimate to be given it. 

The counsel is unique; verses that follow 
our abbreciated quotation are interestingly 
pointed. Timothy is to set patterns of con- 
duct for other believers. These patterns in- 
cluded his speech, good behavior, and other 
conduct ideals as are implied by faith, love, 
and purity. Furthermore he was advised in 
matters of personal attention: he was to 
study and to give himself to the responsibil- 
ities of his calling. 

These are rather weighty matters to im- 
pose on anyone of early maturity. Yet the 
whole situation seems quite consistent with 
characteristics of vital periods of moral his- 
tory. 

For Timothy is not a figure of the first 
generation of Christianity alone. He is a 
personal symbolization of youth that is to 
be found in every vital moral epoch. The 
young man, or the young woman for that 
matter, has been at the forefront of prog- 
ress in practically every dynamic age, shar- 
ing in leadership with elders and contribut- 
ing new spirit to the Christian enterprise. 


We are frequently reminded that Jesus’ 


was a young man when he rendered his high 
service. There is much to lead one to think 
that most of his disciples were younger 
than himself. It is possible that they were 
all in junior years to him. Paul was prac- 
tically a youth, at least in the very prime of 
his young manhood when he came to his 
new convictions and to his highest useful- 
ness. 
e 
“He most lives who feels most, 
Thinks the noblest, acts the best.” 
o 


Youth is active in our day too. It is one 
of the manifestations of new motive power 
for our times. Among many of the de- 
nominations there are newly developed en- 
terprises, designed to equip this new force 
that we are coming to recognize as one of 
our promising potentials. 

In various places among our own people, 
Young People’s Congresses are being held. 
Some of these are in local conferences; 
others in groups are of wider significance. 
The whole movement is a worthy one. And 


all who have their minds and hearts turned 
toward the issues of religion today may help, 
to create the atmospheres wherein these 
fine beginnings may continue to grow into 
fruitful types of ministry for our world. 
Such a congress just closed on these 


grounds where these lines are written. 
Nearly a hundred boys and girls with well 
chosen leaders were in an intensive week, 
thinking of the present problems of the 
world, praying for a fuller application of 
Christian principle in the world, and seek- 
ing for themselves and for each other the 
necessary personal adjustments to the King- 
dom of God among men. 

There is probably no way to telling how 
far reaching the matter of decision will be 
that was developed in this one meeting. But 
one can feel that there is a new resource of 
power returned to the various churches that 
sent them for the counsels of that week. 

To see these young people in their usual 
routine of study, play, and group participa- 
tion goes far to take from anyone’s mind 
that the spirit of youth is in rebellion. No 
doubt it would be in rebellion if these minds 
were being forced into molds, or if the 
enterprise of religion were presented in 
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I hear Thy voice within the silence speaking; 
Above earth’s din, it rises calm and clear; 
Whatever goal, my wayward will is seeking, 
Its whispered message tells me thou art 
near. 


When evil reigns, life’s darker depths reveal- 


ng, 
And all the good seems sadly marred by 
wrong, as 
Amidst the discord, like sweet music stealing, 
Thy voice, abiding, fills my soul with song. 


When I forget the measure of thy kindness, 
And spurn the love, that hourly gives me 
breath, 
Thy voice persuading still my willful blind- 
ness, 
Calls back my straying feet from ways of 
death. 


0 living voice, within the silence calling! 
My spirit answers wherescvce-er I roam, 
Through life’s brief day, still keep my feet 

from falling, 
And lead me, through the evening shadows, 
home. an 
—Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


mere traditional terms. But, as youth al- 
ways is when real challenge is in the air, 
these young people were responsive to the 
presentations of freshened convictions for 
the Christian and his world. They showed 
themselves resourceful in time of discussion, 
as well as in times of group competition. 
And their depth of interest would be better 
understood if readers could have heard the 
report of merit points earned by these young 
men and women during their week together. 

This helps to make it a little plainer that 
while there is a youth movement today, 
there really isn’t anything to fear. Youth 
isn’t essentially rebellious; youth is in- 
quisitive, inventive, and progressive. 

Nor is youth wild, or destructive. There 
are many who are; and there may be many 
who seem to be, though they may not really 
be so. Wrongly stimulated young people 
may be taking wrong courses, in a good 
many instances. And there are many, it is 
true, who are giddy and apparently inter- 
ested only in shallow thinking and acting. 

But there are real disciples to be found 
among the young men and women of our 
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times. They are learners. They are in- 
quiring. Some of their investigations may 
not please the rest of us very highly, and 
aging personalities may fret considerably 
over the zeal and the fearlessness of the 
thinking of some. But that is character- 
istic of young discipleship. 

Not only are these disciples, but they are 
engineers in the making. Future plans and 
the ability to execute them are in these 
young souls. Imagine, if you can, a hun- 
dred young people after a strenuous week’s 
work, gathered for their final evening meet- 
ing in the open air in the light of the stars 
where they listened with thoughtful atten- 
tion to an address, as pertinent to present 
spiritual problems of the day as it was 
scholarly. Some of the frankest and some 
of the finest facing of life problems were 
offered them that evening. Then as the 
speaker was closing his address, a fire was 
lighted, and these young people joined hands 
in a wide circle and sang their parting songs 
in token of the fine comradeship which 
they hoped to continue in their further 
service and in tribute to the type of spirit 
of moral enlightenment which they hoped 
to carry into their world! 

Were these young people fed up on «x 
propaganda of a narrow type, there would 
be fears for their futures. But they were 
faced to life in the light of present under- 
standings; and that makes them prospective, 
and gives to their day a splendid promise. 


oO 


“Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God‘s 
gift. 
Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and asquiesce—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
nie...” 

Let our interest deepen toward these en- 
terprises involving the young men and 
women of our world. 

They, like Timothy, may set us fine ex- 
amples of truthful behavior, of reasonable 
faith, and of a purity that can correct some 
of the soiled processes of our civic and so- 
cial life. 

Their leaders also need all the considera- 
tion we can give them. They are the coun- 
selors. It is necessary that they adjust 
their understanding of the mind of youth 
to the actual problem of a growing, learning 
and changing world. 

at 
“Faith and vision are inseparable.” 
o 


Bless the young of the world, O Spirit of 
our higher life! Let them show us the 
better examples of spiritual eagerness and 
of moral frankness. Let us give larger 
liberty to all who seriously seek to think into 
life. We yield to the faith that all good 
counsel will lead to thee. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


—REMEMBER— 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


The Literature Fund 
NE of the ways in which we use your 
literature offering which you take in 
your missionary society in July is to pay 
printing bills. 

During this year, 1925-1926, we have had 
printed a number of leaflets, which we call 
“free literature.” We do not charge you for 
them (but we do appreciate it when you en- 
close a few cents to pay the postage); and 
we are glad to have you make good use of 
them in your work. We believe that if these 
leaflets were presented in the local meetings 
occasionally, by the president of the society 
emphasizing the matters which the leaflets 
explain, the members of the missionary so- 
cieties would become better acquainted with 
the work of our Woman’s Mission Board; 
and a better knowledge of the work, as well 
as of the plans of working, would increase 
the interest. 

How do you use the free literature in your 
society? Do you explain it before giving it 
out? 

The following are some of the “free leaf- 
lets” which you should have used in your 
local society this past year: 

“Our Guide,” a compact folder, which 
gives a rather complete outline of the work- 
ings of the Woman’s Mission Board in its 
different departments. The folder gives in- 
structions as to how to use the report blanks, 
with emphasis on “Things to Remember.” 

The special funds which are asked of ev- 
ery local society, are explained on the folder 
as well as giving the goals of the different 
departments and those of the conference 
woman’s missionary boards. The folder also 
tells you where to send orders for books and 
Sunday-school supplies and where to send 
subscriptions to magazines, so there is no 
need of confusion. 

If you make this folder a part of one of 
your missionary meetings, by having a copy 
in the hands of every member present, while 
your president explains each item, you shall 
have given your members a pretty good ex- 
planation of our woman’s mission work. 
Try it. 

During the devotional period—January 
and February—we urged the use of the two 
leaflets, “Pray Without Ceasing” and “A 
Call to the Highest Service,” with the 
Prayer Cycle, and three other leaflets which 
we had purchased from another board. Did 
you make good use of the two mentioned 
above? 

Then for the Extension period—March 
and April—we asked you to use freely the 
two new leaflets, “How” and “Greetings,” in 
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your efforts to secure a list of new members 
before May 1. Did you use these? Did you 
send in your number of new members? 

The new leaflet on “The Ellen G. Gustin 
Promoting Fund,” is to be used in May, the 
month in which we are to take the offering. 
The picture of Mrs. Gustin, in this leaflet, 
ought to interest every member of your so- 
ciety enough to want to keep it with other 
things of value. And the leaflet itself gives 
us an item of history that every one of our 
women ought to know. 

Did you, or did you not? If you did not, 
it is not too late yet. Send your orders to 
Room 515, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


—REMEMBER— 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


E have just recently received the minutes 

of the Japan Mission Annual Meeting, 
held in May, and also of the Co-operative 
Board which is composed of an equal number 
of Japanese and missionaries. The latter 
organization has been in operation for sev- 
eral years and is a step forward in our plan 
gradually to turn over larger administrative 
responsibilities to our Japanese brethren. 
The Co-operative Board deals particularly 
with the problems of placing pastors, estab- 
lishing salary scales for Japanese workers, 
opening and closing of preaching places, and 
such other matters as relate particularly to 
the work of the local Japanese church. It 
has also to do with the direction of young 
men who desire to become theological stu- 
dents. Along with this advance step in co- 
operation with the Japanese church, the 
latter is making strong effort year after 
year to increase its own support of the work. 


N looking over the estimates for 1927 as 
recommended by the Japan Mission, we 
find that the total which the Mission con- 
siders necessary for the maintenance of the 
work at its present status without any ad- 
vance undertakings is $31,870, and $15,000 
additional for much needed homes for both 
missionaries and national pastors. These 
total askings of $46,870 for 1927 do not in- 
clude anything for the needs of any new 
missionaries we may contemplate sending 
out, for furlough travel by any members of 
the Mission, or support of some five or six 
students preparing for Christian work, or 
medical and dental bills or such other spe- 
cial items as may come up. In sending in 
this statement of estimates, the Mission 
further declares that actual need for an im- 
mediate building program in order to make 
our work most effective is $150,000. 

In the light of the asking for 1927 it is 
important to remember that for this present 
year 1926 we granted the Japan Mission a 
total budget of $86,250 of which we have al- 
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ready repudiated around $4,000, part of 
which was granted tentatively and part of 
which has been affected by changing condi- 
tions since that time and the fact of our 
ever-present financial difficulties. With the 
Japan Mission asking for $46,370 as the 
very least they feel they can do the work on 
in 1927, and our actual giving this year for 
that field likely to total only about $32,000, 
you can readily see that we must either raise 
a great deal more money speedily or con- 
tinue seriously to cripple the work another 
year. We are confident the Japan Mission 
has presented an estimate that is the result 
of most careful study. We believe every 
item that they have presented presents not 
only a real need but a great challenge. You 
can imagine the mental anguish of the Mis- 
sion Board in seeking to meet actual needs 
on the field which total far more than the 
church at home has yet been willing to give 
in a single year for this work. The same 
thing can be said for Porto Rico as for 
Japan. Both our mission fields are ready 
to launch larger efforts that are especially 
promising in the matter of developing the 
national workers and churches, but their 
hands are tied until the church at home 
makes such efforts possible. Without suffi- 
cient funds it cannot be done. 

The budget allowed by the board for 1927 
will be determined very largely by what the 
Christian Church gives to foreign missions 
this year. The year closes September 30. 
Thus far, most of the churches responding 
have done very well and we have been en- 
couraged to feel that we are really increas- 
ing in our missionary interest and giving. 
But there are still a great many churches 
that have done nothing for foreign missions 
this year, and still others who have not 
reached the mark of last year. We hope that 
in the next two months all these churches 
will see to it that they give something for 
this work, so the board can determine the 
budget for next year with the full knowledge 
that the whole church is back of this great 
world task. 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Dignifying the Benevolences 
T should always be borne in mind that the 
benevolences of a church occupy an equal 
standing with its current expenses. Benev- 
olences are not merely one item in your 
budget, as the telephone or janitor service. 
One is as vital as the other. They are as 
the two wings of a bird. Every individual 
for his own sake needs to subscribe and 
pay to each. The church that lives for self 
will gradually decline. The church that 
dignifies its benevolent budget will do better 
service with its local needs and equipment. 
A church does not gain by making its 
benevolences as merely one item in a long 
list of other items. 
Nor will it do at all to turn the matter 

















of benevolences over to the various auxilia- 
ries of the church to give such amounts as 
they may happen to feel like giving. No 
church would think of turning the support 
of its local budget needs over to the 
auxiliaries of the church to give what they 
desire to give, without plan or goal. The 
mission work, education, colleges, and other 
departments of a great church should be 
dignified with their proper position in the 
local church budget. They should be planned 
for by the church body and as deliberately 
as are local expenses. No, they are not in- 
ferior, nor are they side issues, but are 
to be placed on a par and level with the local 
part of the budget. There should be a 
steady aim to make the two sides of the 
budget equal. Every canvasser should know 
the needs of each item of the benevolences 
as he does those of the current expense bud- 
get. Every member of the church should be 
solicited personally for both benevolences 
and current expenses. Proper size sub- 
scriptions should be pressed for both. It 
does not do to give a quarter a week for 
benevolences and three dollars for local ex- 
penses. It is a sad day for a church when 
from any source it gets an idea that its 
benevolences are secondary. The budget 
committee should see that there is a Chris- 
tian ratio between the two parts of the bud- 
get. The benevolences must not be left to 
spasm, the left-overs of our purses, the in- 
difference of canvassers, or attendance on 
services on a given Sunday. We dare not 
minimize Christ’s other work, nor leave it to 
chance. It is an important matter to be on 
the finance committee of a church. It takes 
a real Christian to be on the budget com- 
mittee. Remember to dignify your church 
and honor Christ when you make your 
benevolent budget. 


Forward Movement Obligations 
7E have some great souls in the Chris- 
tian Church. We have realized this 
very strongly in recent letters. Recently 
we have been making requests for all For- 
ward Movement obligations to be paid in 
and settled by September 30. That day 
closes the denominational church year, and 
all books for the year and for this quad- 
rennium will close that night. Some are 
paying in full. Others promise to do so 
before September 30. Some will borrow 
funds so that their accounts may be proper- 
ly closed. They regard their obligations 
most sacred. They appreciate extension of 
time. Their letters in nearly every case 
breathe a fine spirit. Some who at first did 
not understand the vital meaning of the 
Forward Movement now see something of 
its meaning. May God bless every one who 
has had a part in it and who is now con- 

tributing to its continuation work. 


Another Superintendent Speaks 
Mr. W. R. Sailer, Milford, New Jersey, 
says, 


For a long time I have felt impelled not 
only to tithe, but when the tithe did not 
seem sufficient I reached a little deeper 
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that the work might be helped along. I feel 
a joy unspeakable in such service. I am 
unable to understand why any church mem- 
ber should fail to support his or her church, 
but spend their substance on that which 
brings no benefit. I refer not only to the 


church in which one holds membership, but 
te our church at large with its program. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Rev. Charles L. Goodeil, D. D., 


Executive Secretary of Evangelism and Life 
Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


OCTOR GOODELL has been secured to 

make two or three addresses on the sub- 
ject of Evangelism and Life Service at our 
General Convention at Urbana, Illinois, in 
October. The Department of Evangelism 
and Life Service of our church is doing 
everything in its power to present the sub- 
ject of evangelism in the most helpful way 
possible at the coming convention. There is 
no more important work to be considered 
than the fundamental work of this depart- 
ment. It is hoped all regional and confer- 
ence secretaries and others especially inter- 
ested in evangelism will arrange to be at 
Urbana for this most inspirational occasion. 


Some recent events indicate a new spirit 
of evangelism, such as the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago by the Catholic Church. 
And a recent report would lead us to believe 
that the Episcopal Church is about to in- 
augurate a nation-wide campaign to be 
known as the “Bishops’ Crusade” to be 
launched next spring. A tentative goal of 
one hundred thousand has been suggested by 
the leaders. Bishop Murray wrote concern- 
ing this program, “It warms my heart and 
I am sure will inspire the whole church to 
prayer for and performance of the great 
work it proposes and emphasizes. May God 
prosper it whereunto it is sent.” Bishop 
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Darst has been selected to lead the cam- 
paign. 

At a retreat held recently at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, a still larger co-operative 
program of evangelism was suggested for 
the churches represented at that meeting. A 
meeting was recently held at Columbus, 
Ohio, to promote a state-wide campaign of 
evangelism in Ohio next year. 

All these things indicate that evangelism 
is coming more and more to the front, and 
any church that desires to hold a creditable 
place among the constructive forces of 
righteousness in the earth must give due at- 
tention to the work of evangelism. Our next 
convention dare not ignore this great ques- 
tion except to its everlasting hurt. 


Oo 


The maelstrom attracts more notice than 
the quiet fountain; a comet draws more at- 
tention than the steady star; but it is better 
to be the fountain than the maelstrom; the 
star than comet, following out the sphere 
and orbit of quiet usefulness in which God 
places us. It is among the common-place, 
that the Christian’s daily lot is thrown; and 
the daily appeals are to him as sacred as 
those which come more seldom and with a 
louder knocking at the gate.—Selected. 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Official Notice 


THE General Convention of the Christian 
Church will meet in regular quadrennial 
session in the First Christian Church, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on Wednesday, October 20. 
1926, at two p. m., and continue its sessions 
until the work of the Convention is com- 
pleted. 
(Signed by) 
F. G. CorFIn, Albany, Missouri, 
President of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


J. F. BURNETT, Dayton, Ohio, 
Secretary of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


It will be seen by the above notice that the 

time of opening the Convention is 
changed from seven-thirty p. m., Wednes- 
day, October 20, 1926, to two p. m. of the 
same day. A careful review of the first 
draft of the program revealed the fact that 
time enough had not been provided for The 
Christian Publishing Association, nor for 
the necessary consideration of important re- 
ports, and other matters that are not fore- 
seen, but which always come up and demand 
attention. 

Dr. Watkins was consulted as to whether 
or not it would be agreeable to the church to 
change the hour of opening, and he assured 
the committee that it would be, but that the 
church’s responsibility would begin as orig- 
inally provided. That is to say, the church 
will not be ready to serve meals until the 
close of the Convention on Wednesday after- 
noon. Those who reach Urbana on Wednes- 
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day forenoon will be expected to seek out 
their own eating place at noon of that day. 

Matters of unusual character and impor- 
tance are coming up at Urbana, and there 
must be plenty of time, and cool, deliberate 
judgment given to them, or the following 
four years will be years of anxious thought, 
hard work, and uncertain results. Confer- 
ences should keep this in mind when they 
elect their delegates. 

The Program Committee has done all it 
can to adjust all the varied interests of the 
church, and entertains the hope that the 
conferences will be fully and efficiently rep- 
resented. Remember that this is the Con- 
vention of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, and that the people should be 
there. It is none too early to make your 
plans for going. It will be a great Conven- 
tion, of great interests, and for a great 
cause. 

Remittances for June, 1926 


Whole Number of Remittances ................+- 126 
PE. GEE on dais ssnteccustveesntcceowses 107 
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Genera] Convention ..........-.ee0005 $ 88.95 


Christian Education ..............+. 101.68 
Foreign Missions ............+.see0% 137.88 
ee AT eT Tre er re 155.70 
MEMIEMIND:. oo 5100 0010.54506.bp Keno 000008 se0% 10.70 
Evangelism and Life Service ........ 46.18 
Aged Ministers’ Home ............... 305.71 
Carversville Orphanage .............. 1.10 
Elon College Orphanage ............. 1,10 
Franklinton College .............+++. 3.25 
oa RS eee 8.00 
Re RINE. a iss. cb enins Swaws swiesd 2.85 
erry Peer ee 96.90 
PE I .b.00 ccnp iccwdscdvchescceses 7 
Christian Education .............+.+. $ 1.90 
CEL SAG Rs ke iuends ax dedeewes oss 9.60 
Evangelism and Life Service ......... 5.00 
Aged Ministers’ Home ............... 7.50 
Carversville Orphanage .............. 5.00 
PN IIIT, 5 is kvwikwisss ns s'o06ee sees enews 1 
General Convention ................. $ 25.00 
ea eee eee 1 
General Convention .................. $ 2.86 
Pe I os sic 6555350 kc4%04s6 oman o 1 
General Convention ................- $ 34.00 
Pe I 5s 5 biks tren wksnsus dows ees 9 
General Convention .................. $ 1.00 
RE IS 0555 6 hives cass saeusew 10.00 
Aged Ministers’ Home .............. 518.50 
Pe IEE - sonic be svesSsaesexeeis 1.00 
Received for Near East Relief, June, 1926 
CU I, FOE 5 bbc os vwinn oe buns oeaewe® $60.00 
Hickory Grove Church, Ind. .................- 90 
Mt. Sterling Church, Ohio ................... 20.00 
ES 6.55 56 bey so oe ska a ON SRE wR 16.00 


The Passover 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 25, 1926 
Exodus 11:1-12:36 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Our passover also hath 
been sacrificed, even Christ.—1 Cor. 5:7. 


a 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 19—The Firstborn Threat- 
ened. Exod. 11:4-10. 
Tuesday, July 20—Directions for the 
Passover. Exod. 12:1-11. 

Wednesday, July 21—The Passover. 
Exod. 12:21-28. 
Thursday, July 22—The Firstborn of 
Egypt Slain. Exod, 12:29-36. 
Friday, July 23—The Passover a 
Memorial. Exod, 13:3-10. 
Saturday, July 24—Christ Our Passover. 
1 Cor. 5:6-13. 

Sunday, July 25—Safety in Jehovah. 
Psalm 91:1-7. 
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LET US WORSHIP AND BOW DOWN 


Hymn—"‘Who Is On the Lord's Side?’’, No. 
140 in “Worship and Song.” 

Hymn—"“‘Jesus Calls Us,” No. 136 in ““Wor- 
ship and Song.” 

Exodus 12:1, 2, 21-28—Read by the whole 
school in concert. 

Prayer—The whole school standing. Have 
all join with bowed heads in reading in 
concert as the prayer of the school, “O 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,’ No. 202 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Quarterly Home Department Report—Home 
Department Superintendent. 

Hot Weather Cheer—Secretary. 

Hot Weather Suggestions—Superintendent. 

Hymn—"O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” No. 
131 in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 


Jewels of Silver and of Gold 


ROBABLY Moses would satisfy his con- 
science in directing the Israelites to get 
from their neighbors all the gold and silver 





they could get by remembering that the 
Israelites had served them without wages 
for many a year, and that this would be but 
a small remuneration. He knew, of course, 
that it would never be paid back. But it 
was of but little good to them. Money was 
not much good in the wilderness, and after 
a while these gold and silver things were 
turned by Aaron into the golden caif. 
Jehovah Pharaoh’s Heart 


What a struggle the extreme literalists 
have had during the years to explain this 
passage. Just think of a God of Love 
hardening the heart of his child so that 
he would go on doing wrong, for the Egyp- 
tians were then God’s children, or else the 
Japanese are not now. But God has created 
these delicate souls, and rebellion and sin 
against God always callous the human soul. 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” What 
great lessons there are in these passages, if 
we do not attempt to warp them by literal 
interpretation. 

First Month of the Year to You 


This was really the birth of the Hebrew 
nation, and to this day the Jews celebrate it 
as their great or natal day. But is not the 
day that we definitely decide that we will 
forever leave our Egypt and follow our Lord 
to the promised land the beginning of life 
to us too? It is a great new glad birthday 
to us when young or old we take the posi- 
tion that “As for me and my house, we will 
serve Jehovah.” 

A Lamb Without Blemish 


What a pathetic thing to see young people 
and ofttimes their parents taking the atti- 
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tude that the young people will have to 
wander away into sin for so long and then 
be brought back by a great redemption! 
That wound may heal, but it often leaves an 
ugly scar. Those sins can be forgiven, 
thank God; but they often leave a bad 
blemish. God wants that lamb from your 
home without blemish, and your holiest task 
in life is so to present him. Then we should 
do everything we can for ourselves and for 
our children and for others to get ready to 
offer ourselves to God at our best. Give 
God what you have, but it is disgraceful to 
offer to God a life that we are too lazy or 
careless or selfish to get ready by every 
means of training within our power. 


A Lamb for the Home 


The home is God’s first temple, and the 
father is God’s first and greatest high priest. 
The Passover was not an individual offer- 
ing so much as a home offering. And I 
wonder whether also “Christ, our Pass- 
over” is not sacrificed for our homes and 
children. The preparing and partaking of 
that lamb was to be entirely a home affair. 
Is it not still the affair of the home to have 
the sacrificed Lamb as the spirit of our 
homes? 


The Blood on the Doorpost 


Many years ago Dr. Henry Clay Trum- 
bell gave an entirely different viewpoint 
here. We have been taught that wherever 
the blood was seen by God on the doorpost 
that he went by that home. On the con- 
trary Dr. Trumbell says that God does not 
bring death to us, but that wherever he 
found the blood he passed over (not by) the 
doorstep or threshold into the home, and 
the angel of death did not enter where he 
was. At any rate, God is the life-giver, 
and would everywhere be the home glad- 
dener and protector, if we would let him 
cross over or pass over the threshold of our 
lives and homes. 


Burn What Is Left 


Make a clean job of it, if you are going 
to do it at all. If you are going to be a 
Christian, be a Christian. The little lad 
was asked by the preacher what his father 
was, and the reply was that he was a Pres- 
byterian, but that he did not work at it 
much. And that could be said of thousands 
of Christians; and not of our own church, 
but of all the churches. How we do need 
to burn up the old stuff, and carry not.a 
trace of it with us as we leave the old life 
for the new. 


Loins Girded and Everything 
Ready to Get Away 


Christianity is not static; it is dynamic. 
We are not saved to get something, but to 
go somewhere and get something done. 
There is still much to do, and the Lord has 
a long way to go before he gets all his chil- 
dren into the promised land. Let’s go. 

2 


“The glory of life is measured by its 
reach upward and outward.” 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 
How Are We Supplying Africa’s Need for Christ? 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 25, 1926 
Acts 8:26-40 (Missionary Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Put this program in the hands of your Missionary 
Committee. Have one of the young men of the so- 
ciety come in dressed as a witch doctor and tell what 
is being done in a medical way for Africa. A young 
lady dressed in poor garments could come in carry- 
ing a book and tell what is being done educationally. 
A young man with a hoe could tell what is being 
done agriculturally. Another, either young man or 
young woman, dressed in a white robe, could tell 
what is being done religiously. 

Chalk Talk: Have a map of Africa with the terri- 
tory unreached by the gospel, shaded black. At the 
upper left hand corner of the blackboard have a 
picture of the sun with these ‘words inscribed upon 
it, “Gospel Light.” From this sun draw yellow 
rays to the dark portions of Africa. On different ones 
of these rays write “HEALTH,” “EDUCATION,” 
“INDUSTRY,” “BETTER LIVING CONDITIONS,” 
“RELIGION.” Underneath write “What Are We 
Doing to Send the Light Into This Darkness?” Other 
rays may suggest themselves to you. Have differ- 
ent members, chosen one week in advance, speak on 
these different rays. This drawing may be used as a 
poster to advertise the meeting. If you can procure 
a copy of the Foreign Volume of the “World Survey 
of the Interchurch World Movement,” you will find 
a shaded map of Africa which you can copy for your 
chalk talk. 

Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSE 26. “And the angel of the Lord 

spake unto Philip.” We do not need 
angels from the realms of glory to tell about 
the needs of Africa today. Every returned 
missionary from that dark land, and every 
mission book on Africa, and every mission 
study class or school of missions dealing 
with Africa takes the place of the angel that 
talked to Philip, and sent him on a mission- 
ary journey. Many men and women have 
heard the message by these modern carriers 
of God’s message and have left everything 
in the homeland and gone out to supply the 
needs in the Dark Continent. Have you 
the listening ear and the servant heart 
ready to go, as did Philip, at the divine com- 
mand? 

V. 27. “And he arose and went.” Un- 
questioning obedience under sealed orders. 
Philip knew not the where, or the why, or 
the how. He knew he was to go south over 
a certain road, that was all. The purpose 
of this journey or where it was to end, he 
knew not; but he obeyed implicitly, unhesi- 
tatingly. Had he gone otherwise, God’s 
plans would have miscarried. 

“And, behold, a man of Ethiopia.” God’s 
gospel supply train would always meet the 
needs of Africa and every other country 
in the world, if only the members of that 
train were so fully consecrated to him that 
they could hear his command and were so 
loyal that they would move instantly, as 
did Philip, at his command. Had Philip 
hesitated and delayed in obedience, his 
opportunity would have been gone. And 
the need of Africa at that time would not 
have been met. 

V. 30. “Understandest thou what thou 


readest.” This Ethiopian could at least 


read. Millions in Africa cannot read. One 
of the needs of Africa is education. 


The 





missionaries are trying to meet this great 
need. Education is a part of the program 
of practically every mission station located 
in Africa. Thousands have been taught to 
read and write. Millions are waiting for 
the light of education. “Education and the 
provision of literature in the vernacular are 
among the most pressing problems of mis- 
sionary effort in all the African fields.”— 
From World Survey. 


V. 31. “How can I, except some man 
should guide me?” Africa needs spiritual 
guidance. She needs this more than any- 


thing else that we can give her. Demon 
worship and superstition hold her children 
in dark bonds of terror and degradation. 
She may be groping like the Ethiopian of 
old, but how can she understand unless she 
has those who know and can lead her to the 
light? 

V. 35. “Preached unto him Jesus.” That 
is what Africa needs. This is her supreme 
need. Without him, education, industrial 
development, doctors, hospitals, our western 
civilization, with all that that means, can 
never meet her most vital needs. 


To Illustrate 


One of the things Africa needs is kind- 
ness. The habitations of heathenism are 
the habitations of cruelty. Donald Fraser, 
in “Winning a Primitive People,” tells how 
Christianity is meeting that need. He says, 
“One knows of cases where lads have 
carried to hospitals sick persons who have 
been abandoned, that they might be cared 
for. One of the most popular funds of the 
native church is that for the care of _the 
widow and helpless. To this money is given 
cheerfully, and many a miserable old slave 
woman has had her latter days brightened 
by the care of the church. I came into a 
little village recently and found none of the 
Christians there. After pitching my tent, I 
waited till the evening for their appearing, 
and then they came with the evangelist at 
their head. They had spent the whole day 
hoeing the garden of an infirm old widow 
who could not keep herself. 

Supplying Africa’s Need of an Educa- 
tion. “In the Cameroun and Togoland, un- 
der German control, the schools surpassed 
those of the neighborhoring British colony, 
Nigeria. The French and British govern- 
ments encourage education and make sizable 
appropriations for this purpose. Great 
Britain makes large grants to mission 
schools and in certain colonies has prac- 
tically placed education under church con- 
trol. A university for natives has recently 
been established in South Africa.”—Patton, 
in “The Lure of Africa.” 

At Lovedale, under Stewart’s direction, 
education has developed strongly on the 
practical side. In addition to normal and 
ministerial training, they lay stress on 
carpentry, masonry, wagon-making, black- 
smithing, and printing. Their graduates 
are found throughout South Africa and are 
giving a good account of themselves. Love- 
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dale is the Hampton of South Africa.— 
Patton. 

In Cairo and Assiut the United Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions maintains 
an array of institutions which fairly be- 
wilders the tourist. It is a typical develop- 
ment of higher educational work on the 
mission field. In the midst of the day school 
for boys and girls, the various boarding or 
high schools, and the theological seminary, 
there stand out conspicuously two colleges 
which should be known and honored in all 
our churches, the Assiut College for young 
men and the Cairo College for young 
women. The former is a well-established 
institution, having been organized in 1865. 
It has sent over one hundred men into the 
Christian ministry, twenty into medicine, 
prepared numerous teachers, and in less de- 
gree stocked all the professions and pur- 
suits. The college stands in a campus of 
eleven acres in one of the choicest spots in 


Egypt. It is a credit to Christianity, a 
center of mighty influence for good.— 
Patton. 


The college for young women at Cairo 
draws its students from the most influential 
families of Cairo and Egypt. large 
number of them are daughters of pashas 
and beys and the most eminent men in 
official and social life. Both British and 
Egyptian officials place a high value upon 
this college, as a contribution to the social. 
intellectual, and moral regeneration of the 
land. One writer speaks of it as “the great- 
est asset for the introduction and dissemi- 
nation of Christian ideals and influences in 
Egypt.” Already its graduates are reshap- 
ing the home life of this ancient land.— 
Patton. 

There is an excellent medical work at 
Tanta, in the Nile delta, and at Assiut, and 
of course an extensive evangelistic enter- 
prise all up and down the valley. A boat is 
maintained on the Nile, in which the mis- 
sionaries live and itinerate. The figures 
in this department are good—a church 
membership of 13,034, and yearly additions 
of a thousand.—Patton. 

Eight hundred and sixty Student Volun- 
teers have gone to Africa in this genera- 
tion, and, of course, many who are not 
volunteers.—F'rom Endeavorer’s Daily Com- 
panion. 

Ninety percent of the population of 
Africa is reached, directly or indirectly, by 
commerce; only ten percent of those touched 
by commerce are reached by the Word of 
God.—Selected. 

There are, at present, in South Africa, 
twenty-three missionary doctors and nine- 
teen nurses among the eight and one-half 
million natives. In Central Africa the forty 
millions of natives are cared for by seventy- 
seven foreign evangelical medical mission- 
aries—sixty-nine men and eight women. 
There are also one native doctor and 
seventy-four nurses.—Selected. 

In North Africa there are seventy-three 
government hospitals, all told, most of them 
in Egypt.—Selected. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That it is sufficient to give 
Africa our civilization and let them keep 
their own religion. 


For Discussion 


Does medical missions help supply Africa’s need 
of Christ? 

How can industrial missions aid in 
Africa’s need of Christ? 

How large is Africa and what proportion of her 
territory remains untouched by the gospel? 

How can our society help meet Africa’s need of 
Christ? 

What are some of the greatest difficulties to be met 
on the field in supplying Africa’s need for Christ? 

Give reasons why we should be interested in the 
Christianization of Africa? : 

What religions are prevalent in Africa? 


supplying 
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Johnnie and the Bears 


A Story 


BY FRANCIS 


boy until after his adventure with three 

bears. The fact is, he was so timid his 
father was ashamed of him, and his mother 
used to read him tales of brave men and 
tell him thrilling stories about courageous 
deeds of his own ancestors, just to make a 
man of him if possible. She said she didn’t 
like to feel that her son was afraid of his 
own shadow. Johnnie was ten years old and 
the only brother his three sisters had; as his 
mother often explained to him, he was their 
natural protector. The little girls, of course, 
thought he was braver than a lion. 

These children lived on a wilderness farm 
in the North Woods not far from Old Mack- 
inaw. To this day there are many bears liv- 
ing in these woods. Last year there were so 
many of them living in what is known as 
the Black River District, that the farmers 
were obliged to watch their flocks of sheep 
all the time. The bears grew so bold that 
they began to kill sheep in broad daylight. 

Johnnie was glad when school closed that 
summer, because he always expected to meet 
a bear on his way to school or coming home. 
The teacher met a bear one morning, but it 
was a gentle bear and didn’t even offer to 
shake hands when the teacher looked at him 
as much as to say, “You are a perfect stran- 
ger to me, sir!” Perhaps she hurt the bear’s 
feelings, because he turned away and walked 
straight into a blackberry thicket without 
saying a word. 

The children laughed when the teacher 
told them about her adventure with the bear, 
and were much interested. Several little 
boys and girls said that their fathers and 
mothers had told them that on meeting a 
bear the thing to do is to whistle or sing or, 
if possible, to climb a slender tree. Johnnie, 
though, turned pale and really couldn’t give 
himself nor anyone else a bit of advice 
about what to do on meeting a bear. He 
was always ready to say his “I-thank-you” 
prayers late in the afternoon of every 
school day when he and the two little school- 
going sisters reached home safely. 

Johnnie believed that when school closed, 
his troubles would be ended so far as bears 
are concerned, even though he did not hear 
stories every day about how many sheep 
were being killed by bears. He did hope that 
the bears wouldn’t get any of his father’s 
sheep. 

One summer night, though, after the 
chores were done, Johnnie felt strange 
creeps going up his back, and he felt the 
strangest feeling in his scalp, as if every 
hair in his head were standing straight up. 
He knew he felt more frightened just then 
than the teacher did when she met her bear. 
Now this is the thing that scared Johnnie so 
that he couldn’t sleep half that night. He 
heard his father say to his mother: 


Jere was never known as a brave 


MARGARET FOX 


“We shall have to watch our little flock 
of sheep every day or the bears will surely 
get them, especially late in the afternoon. 
When we go to work tomorrow we shall take 
Johnnie with us to watch the sheep!” 

That settled it! Johnnie went with his fa- 
ther and Uncle Tom next day when they 
fared forth to work in the field under the 
juniper hill. Johnnie was so scared that his 
knees trembled, but he didn’t say anything, 
because talk was worse than useless. His 
father despised cowards. 

“Now, son,” his father said when he left 
the little boy under a tree on top of the hill, 
“all you need to do is to keep an eye on the 
sheep down there in the meadow, and if you 
see a bear anywhere in sight below, toot 
your horn ‘toot-toot-toot,’ like this, and eith- 
e: Uncle Tom or I will be here instantly to 
shoot the bear. Mind you keep a sharp look- 
out!” 

Johnnie thought it wasn’t necessary to tell 
him to keep a sharp lookout; he was sure to 
do that without being told. All the morning 
he sat still as a mouse and watched his fa- 
ther’s sheep' grazing in the meadow below; 
he watched the dark thickets along the 
winding river; he gazed into the woods at 
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THE HOUSE INSIDE 
HAVE a house inside of me, 


A house that people never see; 
It has a door through which none pass, 
And windows, but they're not of glass. 


““Where do you live?"’ ask folks | meet; 
And then I say, “On such a street.” 
But still | know what's really me 
Lives in a house folks never see. 


And sometimes when | am to blame, 
I go inside and blush for shame, 

And get my mind in better frame, 
And get my tongue and temper.tame. 


I meet my Heavenly Father there, 

For he comes down to hear my prayer, 
To soothe my brow and cure my care, 
And make me brave to do and dare. 


Then, after ] have been made strong, 
And things made right that have been 
wrong, 
I come outside where | belong, 
And sing a new and happy song. 
—The Expositor. 
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the right and the left; he even glanced into 
the tree above his head, looking for a bear, 
dreading to see a bear, fearing that a bear 
might come after him instead of after the 
sheep. Most of the time he held the horn 
in both hands, ready for action. 

At noon Johnnie went home to dinner with 
his father and Uncle Tom. His mother no- 
ticed that he looked pale and had dark rings 
under his eyes. After dinner she said to his 
father: 
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“Perhaps Johnnie better stay at home this 
afternoon. I don’t believe he feels well.” 

Father turned to Johnnie. “Are you feel- 
ing ill, sonny-boy?” he inquired kindly. 

“No, sir,” Johnnie answered. 

“There was nothing wrong with his ap- 
petite,” Johnnie’s father said to Johnnie’s 
mother. “I noticed that the lad ate a big 
dinner. It is really necessary to have some 
one watch the sheep. Are you ready to go, 
son?” 

“Yes, sir,” Johnnie agreed. He hoped his 
father didn’t know how scared he was; he 
knew that his mother understood. 


It was a lovely afternoon in that northern 
land. Cool breezes were blowing, lovely 
birds were singing, wild flowers were nod- 
ding on their stems, soft white clouds were 
floating across the clear blue sky, the sheep 
were lying down at rest, the bees were hum- 
ming—humming! Johnnie fell asleep re- 
peating the Twenty-third Psalm. It com- 
forted him that afternoon when he felt so 
tired and so afraid. 

The last thing Johnnie remembered was 
that he was repeating “He leadeth me be- 
side the still waters,” while he noticed that 
the Black River lay like a shining silver rib- 
bon beyond the spot where sheep were sleep- 
ing. “The still waters,” he repeated—“the 
still waters.” 

Johnnie didn’t know when the horn slipped 
from his hand and his head found a mossy 
pillow. He didn’t know when he stretched 
his feet out through the forest flowers and 
folded his hands on a violet bed. 


When Johnnie awoke, he couldn’t think 
where he was, for a moment. He heard no 
sound, but he felt as if some one were gazing 
upon him. He realized then that he had 
fallen asleep at his post, and that doubtless 
his father or Uncle Tom had found him 
there, asleep. Johnnie felt so out of patience 
with himself for falling asleep like little Boy 
Blue, that he forgot to be afraid. 

Straightway he opened his eyes. His fa- 
ther wasn’t there, neither was Uncle Tom; 
but three bears were standing in a row, gaz- 
ing at him—three bears! There was a huge 
bear, a middle-sized bear, and a little bear; 
they all looked hungry. Strange as it seemed 
to him afterward, Johnnie didn’t feel a bit 
afraid even then; instead, he was rather 
sure he was dreaming. 

Quick as a flash, up he jumped on his 
hands and knees, pounded his fists hard on 
the ground, and in a terrible voice shouted, 
Shoo—shoo—shoo—shoo—sHo00!” 

Then how he laughed, because the three 
bears turned so fast they bumped noses and 
went clumsily down the hill so hastily they 
almost turned somersaults. Without a back- 
ward glance they flew for the nearest thick- 
et. The little fellow was the first out of 
sight; he went like a streak of brown fur 
sliding through the air. 

Next Johnnie knew, “BANG/—BANG!” 
went two rifles almost together. Johnnie’s 
father and Uncle Tom had come up the hill 
to rest a few minutes and to talk with John- 
nie to keep him from being lonely. Imagine 
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how alarmed they were when they didn’t see 
Johnnie but did behold three bears! No. won- 
der they laughed at what happened next, 
and no wonder the bears escaped unharmed. 

When Johnnie’s mother heard the story 
that night, she put her arms around him 
and said: “Well, this ends it! I am not go- 
ing to let my little boy watch for bears ever 
again!” 

“Oh, please, mother,” begged Johnnie. 
“Some one must watch the sheep! I was 
sleepy because I stayed awake so much last 
night. You see, I was afraid of bears yes- 
terday! Now I am not afraid of the biggest 
bear in the woods! I like bears! Please let 
me watch the sheep every day! You need 
me, don’t you, father?” 

“Indeed I do, my son!” 

Until bedtime that night Johnnie played 
sleeping boy and the three bears with his lit- 
tle sisters. Sometimes he was the boy who 
awoke suddenly to pound his first and say in 
a terrible voice, “Shoo—shoo—sHoo!” to 
send the three bears scampering and some- 
times the little sisters took turns being the 
boy; but it was the merriest game they had 
played in many a day, and how the family 
laughed! 

And that autumn, if you please, when all 
bears went to sleep for the winter in that 
wilderness land near Old Mackinaw, they 
may have smiled, remembering that there 
was one flock of sheep they had never dared 
go near because of a brave and merry- 
hearted boy on a hilltop who liked bears. If 
that boy saw a bear walking too near his 
father’s sheep, or two or three of them, he 
used to lift a silvery horn to his lips and 
cheerfully warn them away from danger, 
like this: “Toot—too, toot-too-too-Toor!” 

Wasn’t it gay and funny!—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


The Church and the 
Professional Man 


(Continued from page eight) 
But it seems to me more important what 
principles one believes in, than what 
opinions one holds about deity. 

In the fourth chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John may be found the fol- 
lowing words: “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” 

Suppose a man has no difficulty in accept- 
ing the prevalent definition of God, but 
shows by his everyday life that he does not 
believe in honest dealings with his fellow- 
men. How far does he really believe in God, 
in spirit, and in truth? Suppose a man 
has no difficulty in accepting the story of 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus, but shuts his 
pocketbook tight against the crying appeals 
of needy widows and orphans. How much 
does he believe in essential Christianity? 
Suppose a man has no difficulty in accept- 
ing the doctrine of the immorality of the in- 
dividual soul, but believes that the best mes- 
sage of conciliation to send to Germany is a 
missile from a machine-gun, that the best 
diplomacy to use toward Japan is that of 
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peremptory exclusion, and that the best way 
to deal with an orderly strike is to call out 
the militia. How strongly does he believe 
in thuse eternal principles of faith, hope, 
and love, on which the peace of humanity 
ultimately depends? For my own part, I 
cherish the idea that in so far as one be- 
lieves in goodness, truth, and love, so far 
does one believe in God, in spirit, and in 
truth. 

But, it may be argued that excluding 
from admission to active membership in the 
church all those who do not subscribe to cer- 
tain specific beliefs makes for greater 
unanimity of opinion within the Church, 
and that this in turn makes for greater 
organic strength and solidarity. Apparent- 
ly it is true that certain churches that rigid- 
ly insist that all candidates for admission 
subscribe to certain prescribed formulae 
have developed great organic strength and 
power. But, the tragedy of it all is that in 
proportion to their organic strength, such 








ONLY A LITTLE THING 
NLY a shriveled seed, 


It might be a flower, or grass, or 
weed; 

Only a box of earth on the edge 
Of a narrow, dusty window ledge; 
Only a few scant summer showers; 
Only a few clear, shining hours; 
That was all. Yet God could make 
Out of these, for a sick child's sake, 
A blossom wonder, as fair and sweet 
As ever broke at an angel's feet. 


Only a life of barren pain, 
Wet with sorrowful tears for rain, 
Warmed sometimes by a wandering 
gleam 
Of joy, that 
ream; 
A life as common and brown and bare 
As the box of earth in the window 
there; 
Yet it bore, at last, the precious bloom 
Of a perfect soul in that narrow room; 
Pure as the snowy leaves that fold 
Over the flower’s heart of gold. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


seemed but a happy 




















churches temporarily check the ever-flowing 
stream of truth. But, the flow of truth 
cannot be permanently stopped. 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid its worshipers.” 

Eventually, the truth breaks through 
such artificial barriers, and _ revolution 
within the Church, attended with bitter 
strife, confusion of thought, moral laxity, 
and other concomitants of revolution ensue. 
Whereas, if perfect freedom of thought and 
expression were permitted within the 
Church these changes of opinion that are 
bound to come through the natural evolution 
of investigation, discovery, and thought 
might be wrought in a more gradual, evo- 
lutionary, constructive, beneficent manner. 

Without attempting to define religion, I 
would say that whatever else it may be, re- 
ligion is the looking up to a Power that 
transcends all things, of which man is but 
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a tiny part, the reaching out toward the 
unknown, the aspiration toward the true 
way of life. Thus it acts like a great vital- 
izing force, inspiring man to do and become 
his best. The psalmist of old said, “As the 
heart panteth after the water brooks, so 
vanteth my soul after thee, O God.” This 
is a perfectly natural aspiration. Man 
knows that he has not made himself, that he 
is dependent on a Higher Power, and 
humbly looks to that Power. The modern 
scientist and research worker may or may 
not believe that there is a personal God. 
But, like the psalmist, he stands face to face 
with the unknown, aspiring for truth. His 
slogan might be expressed as follows: “I 
know not. But I aspire to know, seek to 
know, hope to know, trust to add just a 
little to the sum total of human knowledge.” 


According to the Biblical record, the great 
Nazarene taught that except one becomes 
as a little child, one can in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Can any more 
nearly true humility be found than that of 
the modern research worker, persistently, 
patiently, hopefully, trustingly seeking to 
unnravel, little by little, the intricate web of 
truth? If he honestly feels that he knows 
just a little more along his line of research 
than those who seek not for themselves to 
know the truth but are content to accept 
what is offered them by tradition without 
investigation, such slight feeling of super- 
iority would seem justified. This does not 
alter the fact that he realizes very vividly 
that, compared to the unknown, he knows 
but little, and is humbly seeking to know 
more. 


If the Church is to fulfill its highest mis- 
sion and grow and develop with the growth 
and development of knowledge, can it afford, 
through artificial barriers, to exclude such 
men from active membership in its organiza- 
tion? I think not. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the Church would do well to wel- 
come to active membership all persons, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color, who aspirie 
to the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
Moreover, if professional men are to be 
guided in their labors by the best idealism, 
it seems to me that they would do well ac- 
tively to affiliate themselves with the Church. 
For the Church, with all its faults and 
fallacies, stands as a great beacon light, 
ever pointing the way to higher and better 
life, not only for the chosen few, whether 
Israelites or Anglo-Saxons, but for the 
whole human family. By such co-operation 
between the Church and the professional 
and other thinking persons, they may not 
only mutually benefit each other, but also 
be of greater service to all classes of so- 
ciety. 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good 
report, if there be any virtue or any praise, 
think on these things.” May the day speed- 
ily come when all who are so disposed will 
be freely invited and urged to participate 
actively in the services and work of the 
Church.—Journal of Christian Education. 
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The Parsonage Bells 


BY SUSIE POTTER HESSE 


T was Monday morning at the parsonage. 
| Rev. Halford Marston was taking late 

breakfast with his wife. The telephone 
had spoiled his morning nap. Of course the 
good man who had called early to congratu- 
late him on yesterday’s fine music at the 
church could not be expected to know that 
preachers sometimes keep all-night vigil at 
the end of the Lord’s Day. 

Mrs. Marston had attempted no late nap- 
ping. She had lived in a parsonage now for 
some ten years and knew that her one 
chance to make headway with the housework 
was to get at it before the parish was astir. 
So she was smiling at her husband over her 
coffee, pleased that the family laundry was 
collected and waiting for delivery; that al- 
ready a line of fine things was drying in 
the yard; that the children had been fed and 
started for school. 

They chatted gaily over the events of yes- 
terday. Finally, the husband said, “I be- 
lieve I’ll take no holiday today. Did you 
hear the verdict concerning my morning 
sermon?” 

“Of course I did; 
speeches.” 

“You missed out on a choice one, then. I 
chanced suddenly upon Mrs. Green just in 
time to hear her say to Mrs. Denby, ‘The 
pastor was not at his best today. I was sor- 
ry, for I had company with me.’ I was sor- 
ry, too, but I moved away without saying 
so.” 


the usual polite 


“Mrs. Green is a good judge, Halford,” re- 
plied Mrs. Marston mischievously. 

“Of course she is. You agree with her 
statement, don’t you?” 

“In a measure, yes. The sermon did re- 
flect something of the week’s turmoil.” 

“What’s a man to do? You know how 
little time I had in my study last week. One 
whole day out for convention; a meeting of 
some sort every evening; three funerals; a 
wedding; two trips to the hospital; a half- 
day in court straightening out Bill Morse’s 
trouble; a dozen calls, and so on.” 

“Yes, I know, dear. It wouldn’t be so bad 
if you could be undisturbed when you do 
try to study. I’ll have to manage better in 
protecting you.” 

“How about your own difficulties in the 
matter of interruptions?” 

“They are big enough, Hal, but there’s 
not so much at stake in my case.” 

“No, not much, of course. The small mat- 
ter of your health needn’t be considered. 
Own up, little woman. You’re getting pret- 
ty tired, aren’t you?” 

“Sometimes I’m not very ambitious, but 
don’t worry at all about me.” 

The doorbell tinkled softly. She jumped 
up hastily, pointing a warning finger at her 
husband. 

“Now, I'll go. I can cut it short. Don’t 
you recognize that gentle ring?” 

After an inevitable ten minutes at the 


door—“I know Mr. Reed’s little speech by 
heart. It runs like this: ‘I am afraid I may 
be detained from the official meeting tonight, 
so thought I’d be on the safe side and leave 
the secretary’s book with you. Please tell 
Brother Marston I’ll get there if possible; 
will surely make it before they break up.’ ” 

“Good, faithful soul,” said Mr. Marston. 
“T’d like a dozen men as conscientious as he.” 

“Even if he does ask you to tote his books 
around quite frequently,” smiled his wife. 
“Now to your study, sir, and leave the par- 
sonage bells to me.” 

“All right, Margaret.” He turned to 
leave the room—hesitated—came back. 
“Margaret, you'll be careful?” 

“Now, Halford,” she laughed, “don’t you 
know I’m the most diplomatic person of 
your acquaintance? I don’t propose to hurt 
anyone’s feelings or upset any part of your 
job. Will you vacate my workshop, please, 
and get into yours?” 

“Very well—good luck to you,” and he 
went upstairs relieved and eager to get at 
his books. " 

Margaret Marston maintained her smile 
until he was out of sight—then she looked 
at the clock and sighed. .Eight-forty-five— 
so much to do and so many church activities 
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TIME 
TIME is money—we have no right to waste 


it. 
Time is power—we have no right to dissipate 


it. 
Time is influence—we have no right to throw 
it away. 
Time is life—we must value it greatly. 
Time is God’s—he gives it to us for a 
purpose. 
Time is a sacred trust—we must answer 
for every moment. 
Time is wisdom—we have no right to be 
ignorant. 
Time is preparation for eternity—we must 
redeem it. —Selected. 
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to which she must give herself before the 
week ended! For a moment she envied those 
many women of her acquaintance who sent 
their husbands to business early and 
who had no other affairs on their minds than 
their own particular tasks. “How easily 
and quickly they must turn off their work 
and be free for other things,” she thought. 
Well, she would hurry now. She positive- 
ly must find an hour at her desk before that 
three o’clock meeting at which she was to 
preside. The dishes were whisked into the 
sink and submerged in steaming suds—the 
bell again! This time the telephone. Pa- 
tiently she dried her hands. “Of all un- 
friendly epithets one might hurl at the in- 
dispensable phone,” she thought as she took 
down the receiver, “surely ‘inopportune’ 
would head the list.” 
“Yes, this is. Mrs. Marston. Good-morn- 
ing, Mrs. White. How do you do so bright 
and early?” See. See? ae oat 
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“Yes, Sunday is a busy day at the par- 
sonage.” 

“Quite well, thank you. At school, yes. 
Measles? I’ve heard there are a good many 


cases, but I’m hoping my kiddies will 
escape.” 
“You're just right, Mrs. White. The lady 


of the parsonage has no idle moments.” 

“Yes, I keep fairly well, but there is al- 
ways so much need of hurry that I’m more 
weary than I otherwise should be.” 

Mrs. Marston lifted the telephone cord 
from its hook and betook herself to an arm- 
chair. Five precious minutes passed—ten 
—but she was the “minister’s wife” and 
must betray no uneasiness. 

At last—‘Mr. Marston is in his study. 
Would it be possible for me to take your 
message this time?” 

“Yes, I’ll see that it is not forgotten— 
certainly.” 

“I understand—some people moving out 
next to you, number 18.” 

“Oh, you don’t know whether the house 
is let again or not.” 

“Of course it undoubtedly will be some 
day.” 

“Surely, he wishes to note all the new 


families. I’ll see that he keeps an eye on 
that house. Thank you for the information. 
Good-by.” 


“Oh, it would be funny if it weren’t tra- 
gic,” she sighed as the dish-washing was re- 
sumed. “The dear soul feared she might 
forget to fill out the ‘new family’ card pro- 
vided at the church and would tell us imme- 
diately of the vacant tenement. Oh, hum— 
nine-twenty! I’ll make that pie for lunch 
next,” she decided. “Other things can go 
undone if they have to, but we must eat.” 
Up to her elbows in flour—a vigorous jab at 
the doorbell. 

“T had an errand to do up your street,” 
said a happy voice, “and of course I didn’t 
want to pass by without saying ‘good-morn- 
ing’ and hoping you’re well and all the rest. 
No, I can’t stop to come in this time. [I'll 
see you at the meeting this afternoon. What 
a good day we had yesterday, didn’t we? Oh, 
that reminds me—I did want to speak to 
Mr. Marston a minute. 

“Oh, yes, it can wait. It’s of no great 
importance. I know how busy preachers are 
and hate to interrupt them. I’ve a cousin 
who’s a minister and once I made him a vis- 
it. It was awful sometimes. We could scarce- 
ly get a meal together in peace! And his 
poor wife! Really, the wife should have a 
separate salary, don’t you think so?” 


Mrs. Marston admitted that sometimes she 
felt that her time was not altogether her 
own. In ten more minutes the visitor was 
gone and the patient housekeeper returned 
to the kitchen with the beginning of a nerv- 
ous headache. Now if she could manage to 
finish the pie before the next call, fortunate- 
ly the oven would go right on working dur- 
ing distractions. 

Yes, it was actually accomplished and she 
was safely upstairs for bed-making before a 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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A Lil’ Fish 
If I was a lil’ fish, I’d ’ust hate lil’ boys, 
Especially th’ kind ’at has long fishin’ poles 
fer toys. 


I’d keep away from where they was, I’d 
laugh an’ swim ter sea, 

An’, oh, I wouldn’t let ’em get a single look 
at me! 


If I was a lil’ fish, I wouldn’t swaller worms, 
Fer worms, they isn’t nice ter eat—they wig- 
gles so, an’ squirms. 


An’ if I saw one near my house, I’d hurry 
away an’ hide, 

Fer lots o’ fishes gulp ’em down, an’ find a 
hook inside. 


If I was a lil’ fish, I’d keep away from boats, 
Fer boats is apt ter carry bait, an’ landin’ 
nets, an’ floats. 


I’d be a quiet lil’ fish, an’ play ’ith lil’ frogs, 
An’, oh, when there was people near, I’d 
scurry under logs. 


If I was a lil’ fish, I’d stay away from land, 
But fishes isn’t smart—like boys—an’ they 
don’t understand! 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Jack’s Tea Set 
By Hilda Richmond 


K,VERYBODY thought Great-grandmother 
Lennox had made a mistake when the 
box came on Jack’s birthday and in it was 
a tea set; well not just exactly a tea set, 
but that was what Jack called it. It had 
cunning plates and cups and saucers and a 
pitcher and many other pretty dishes. If 
it had not been Jack’s eighth birthday he 
certainly would have shed a few tears. 


“Let’s put it away where none of the boys 
can see it,” said Jack, putting the cover on 
the big box. “Next week’s Louise’s birthday, 
and then I’ll get my right present. Of 
course this is for a girl.” 


So nobody outside the family knew about 
the queer gift, but Jack could hardly wait 
until it was Louise’s turn to open her big 
box from Great-grandmother Lennox. “An- 
other tea set!”’ said Jack. “She meant that 
one for me!” 


It was too bad, but there was no help for 
it. But the worst thing of all was that 
Great-grandmother was coming in a few 
weeks, and she would expect to see the chil- 
dren playing with their gifts. “If you'll 
watch, Louise, I’ll play in the kitchen with 
the dishes after I put the shades down,” said 
Jack. “Then I can say I’ve played with 
them if she asks me.” 


Mrs. Lennox set out frosted cookies and 
the nicest little sandwiches you ever saw, 
but Jack was not happy. Nothing tasted 
right and he was so afraid somebody would 
see him playing with girls’ things. If he 
could only pack them away, but no, Great- 
grandmother would want to know all about 
them when she came. Louise had to go and 
do an errand so Jack began to put away the 
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The Children 


things at once. How the boys would laugh 
at him if they saw him with toy dishes. 

“Hey, Jack! You greedy!” said a voice 
behind him, and Jack almost jumped out of 
his shoes. There stood William Kent look- 
ing eagerly at the dishes. “Here you’ve got 
one of those sets all the boys are getting, 
and having a good time all by yourself. 
Come out and play cafeteria! That’s what 
the other boys are doing. It’s great fun. 
My, but this is a dandy set!” 

Ten minutes later Jack and William and 
Louise were doing a rushing business under 
the apple tree. William ran home for some 
cookies so he could help along, and Jessie 
Marks brought a big pitcher of lemonade, 
and Molly Gray had some jelly sandwiches 
and Joe Marsh’s mother gave him a box of 
little cakes for the fine little cafeteria. It 
was such fun going along and picking out 
the nice things to eat and paying for them 
with pins. 

And then one day a little old lady with a 
cane limped past the counter with Jack 
carrying her tray for her. She took a 
frosted cake, a little sandwich, a glass of 
milk and a big apple from the tree overhead, 
but she did not have to sit on the ground to 
eat it as the other customers did. Being 
quite small, she could sit in Louise’s little 
chair from the playhouse and enjoy the 
fun. 

“It’s the nicest present I ever had,’ said 
Jack honestly. ‘“We’ve all had fun out of it, 
for we take turns selling. I thank you ever 
and ever so much for thinking it out.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


The Ten-dollar Pigeon 


HERE was a wounded pigeon in the box 

beside the kitchen stove. Jimmy brought 
it in. Jimmy was always bringing in sick 
cats, lame dogs, and poor strays of all kinds. 

“Can’t I keep it, mother?” he begged. 
“Just till it gets well, anyway. Please. It 
can’t fly, and it can’t walk either, so how 
can it get anything to eat? Besides, maybe 
the big boys’ll stone it or an automobile will 
run over it or something.” 

“I suppose so, Jimmy, but I don’t know 
what the cook will say. This is the third 
sick thing you’ve carried in in that many 
weeks. She’ll get ‘tired of having them in 
the kitchen.” 

“OQ, Norah likes the pigeon. She says it’s 
a darlin’ bird.” Jimmy unknowingly re- 
peated Norah’s words with a touch of 
brogue that was amusing. ‘She’s been feed- 
ing it, and she’s shut the cat up so it can’t 
get pigeon for breakfast before we’re out of 
bed.” 

Jimmy did his share of taking care of 
the new pet and in a few days it was nearly 
well, though it could not fly as yet. Then 
Jimmy’s father came home from a business 
trip up in the country. He just took a quick 
look at the pigeon for Jimmy after supper 
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and went back to the sitting room to read 
the newspaper and talk to mother. 

“Daddy, there is a ring on my pigeon’s 
leg,” called Jimmy. “I saw it the first min- 
ute I picked him up, and now I got it un- 
fastened, and it’s got letters on it. What 
for?” 

“Do you hear that?” he heard daddy ask 
mother. “It’s very likely the one. Funny 
thing how he got hold of it, though. A 
small boy never misses anything that goes 
on. Bring it in here, Jimmy,” he added in 
a louder voice. “I want to see it.” 

Darldy looked at it closely. “I think you’ve 
made a find this time, Jimmy,” he said. 
“Read what the paper says, mother.” 

The mother read a long piece about a 
carrier pigeon race in which three birds 
took part. One of the birds was missing. 
It was said to be the best in a large flock, 
but it was now some days after the event, 
and it had not returned. The owner was 
writing letters to all the newspapers in 
hopes of finding out something about it. He 
was afraid it might have been shot or taken 
sick and had to fly down. There was a ring 
on its right leg, he said, with his name and 
address on it; and if anyone found the bird, 
would they please write to him? 

“OQ daddy, is it really my pigeon?” asked 
Jimmy in great excitement. “I never found 
anything that was important before. Let’s 
go write the man a letter right this minute, 
and I'll take it out and put it in the box 
on the corner for the mailman when he 
comes late tonight. You write it, but let me 
print my name at the bottom. Will you, 
daddy?” 

So they wrote the letter. Jimmy told 
daddy all about where he found the pigeon 
and when, and daddy wrote it down. Jimmy 
got his cap and coat and slipped out to mail 
it. In a few days an answer came back. It 
had a crisp, crackly ten-dollar bill in be- 
tween the folds of the paper. The man who 
owned the pigeon said he had offered a re- 
ward to whoever found it, and he had great 
pleasure in sending it to Jimmy. He told 
Jimmy that as soon as the bird was really 
well it would fly home if he would just let 
it out some fine day. 

“That’s a lot of money, Jimmy. What 
are you going to do with it?” asked his dad. 

“O,” said Jimmy, “I think I will give it to 
my very own mother to keep for me till 
there’s something I need it for! Perhaps 
I could buy some pigeons with some of it, 
just a few to start with. Mother says a 
little boy all alone by himself should have 
some pets to play with and tend to. Could I 
have two, do you s’pose, mother? Will ten 
dollars buy that many?” 

“Of course you could,” said mother, kiss- 
ing him. “You could have them and wel- 
come, and there’ll be some money left for 
something else later on.” 

Jimmy has a fine large flock of pigeons 
now, but it all happened because he was 
kind to the poor wounded one that he still 
calls his “ten-dollar pigeon.”—Greta Gaskin 
Bidlake, in The Presbyterian. 
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The Parsonage Bells 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


new summons. Was it the telephone or 
doorbell? She had not heard distinctly. 

“This is one of the annoyances incident to 
my business,” she quoted bravely as she de- 
scended the stairs. “I must meet it as part 
of the day’s work.” 

“Number, please,” came back cheerfully in 
answer to her “hello.” 

“Oh, pardon. I thought this bell rang.” 

Evidently the call had been at the door 
and she hastened thither. No one there. 
Half-way upstairs again and a more imperi- 
ous ring. At the back door—to be sure! 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Marston. Mother had 
a birthday yesterday—she’s eighty-five you 
know. She wanted to share her flowers with 
the parsonage, so I’ve brought you a few.” 

“That is very dear of her,” replied Mrs. 
Marston warmly. “I intended to call on her 
this afternoon.” 

“I can’t stop long, but I’ll come in for just 
a minute if you’re not too busy.” 

The next bell, fifteen mintues later, dis- 
patched the caller. 

“Yes, Mr. Marston is in but very busy 
just now. Could I take his place?” 

“Oh, certainly. I’ll call him if it’s urgent. 
Hold the line.” 

“No? Ill do? Very well, if I may.” 

“You wanted to know if the Men’s Club 
meets Wednesday night? Yes, it does. That 
is the regular date, you know.” 

“Yes, Mr. Stone, we did notice you were 
not out yesterday and are glad you are not 
ill. Wednesday night, yes. Good-by.” 

Thus the morning hours were stolen away 
from the busy mother and housewife. Mrs. 
Allen was so very sorry to have to call but 
she must have a minute with her pastor. A 
little skillful maneuvering extracted the ad- 
mission that possibly the pastor’s wife could 
serve her. Mr. Marston had mentioned at 
the last prayer service a very important 
book that he wished they all might read. She 
had asked him after the meeting to repeat 
the title and tell her exactly where it could 
be procured and everything, but she had de- 
pended upon her memory instead of writing 
down the information and of course had for- 
gotten. She expected to go to the city with- 
in a week or so and wished to make the pur- 
chase then. 

Mr. Mead must have the address of a cer- 
tain speaker he was to secure for an ap- 
proaching meeting. He had misplaced the 
paper on which Mr. Marston had given it 
to him. Of course he, too, was very sorry 
to have been obliged to call up. He should 
have asked for the address at church yes- 
terday, but neglected it. 

Mrs. Marston made a note of this request 
and promised to let him know very shortly. 
Several other matters had to be listed also 
for attention after lunch. 

The noon hour brought the children, full 
of eager stories for mother’s attentive ear, 
and when they had gone again to school Mrs. 
Marston called her husband for their quiet 
lunch together. 
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“A huge success, my dear—the morning, 
I mean,” he said with enthusiasm as he seat- 
ed himself at the table. “I’ve not been con- 
scious of anything but my work for four 
hours. My, but a fellow can steam ahead 
when he has a clear coast! Another morn- 
ing like this and I’ll give them a real sermon 
next Sunday. Hearty thanks, Margaret.” 

Mrs. Marston smiled and tried to forget 
her own unfinished tasks—the many things 
that were calling imperiously for immediate 
attention. Not 2 moment had she found to 
prepare for that afternoon meeting. By 
omitting her rest period, and allowing every- 
thing else to wait, maybe she could manage, 
but she would do neither herself nor the 
occasion justice, she knew. 

Yes, she was discouraged and so weary. 
But she must not admit it. She was the 
“pastor’s wife” and in an hour or so must be 
smiling upon everybody—sympathizing with 
this one, advising with that, giving herself 
to all. She would be so calm and well- 
poised that no one could dream that all was 
not smooth sailing—and she must keep right 
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on doing it this way indefinitely. 

Oh, of course, life would be strenuous 
enough if there ‘were no parsonage bells— 
but they seemed to add the proverbial last 
straw. If they would only wait till after- 
noon or evening! Or if the unnecessary 
calls could be omitted and the long-drawn- 
out speeches cut short! She knew of some 
women who refused to heed the summons of 
their bells when busy—but the parsonage 
lady could not do that. 

“T have told the people, my dear,” her hus- 
band had often reminded her, “that I belong 
to them and they must feel free to come to 
me always.” 

Quite true, but he had also told them that 
whenever they could conveniently do so, it 
would help both him and the church if the 
calls could be deferred until the latter part 
of the day. “Not one of these dear people 
but is anxious to be a help,” Mrs. Marston 
thought. “It’s not their fault if they are un- 
familiar with the inside of a parsonage. God 
bless them, every one—but—how I wish they 
understood!”—Zion’s Herald. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine Conference 

Blaine, July 3—Sister Minnie Cole and her 
talented family have laid out a weekly 
schedule that calls for much of grace and 
strength. Sunday mornings and evenings 
they hold services with the Mars Hill and 
Blaine Central Christian Church in the vil- 
lage, with Sunday-school at eleven o’clock. 
In the afternoon they go to East Blaine, and 
sometimes some of them go to Easton to hold 
meetings. Monday evenings Sister Pearl 
Cole, the daughter, meets with her recently 
organized Girls’ Club at Blaine. Tuesday 
evening there .is a general meeting at the 
Blaine Church; Wednesday evening at 
Easton; Thursday evening at East Ridge 
Church; and Friday evening at East Blaine. 
The Blaine Church also has a Thursday even- 
ing young people’s meeting followed with 
Bible study. — Sunday, June 27, the field 
secretary had the privilege of preaching to 
the Blaine people morning and evening and 
in the afternoon baptized two in the Presque 
Isle River. — Tuesday, June 29, he con- 
ducted the devotional service and, assisted 
by Brother W. S. Charlton, gave the right 
hand of fellowship to five new members, in- 
cluding the four members of the Cole fam- 
ily. After this the communion service was 
observed. It was discovered that this little 
church prior to this event had only seven- 
teen members, but four of these are ordained 
ministers of the Christian Church and three 
are in active work—Brothers George D. 
Hallowell, the secretary of the Maine Confer- 
ence; L. E. Flewelling, pastor at Grafton, New 
Hampshire; and M. H. Turner, pastor at 
Kittery Point. Maine. Can any church beat 
this record? — The Coles have a fine family 
orchestra, and the Blaine Church has pur- 
chased a piano—all of which adds much to 
the services. 

East Blaine, July 3—May 23 a delegation 
from Blaine visited this church and, with the 
help of the Coles, organized a Sunday-school. 
Sunday afternoon, June 27, the field secre- 
tary spoke to a crowded house and was 
accorded a most attentive hearing. 

Easton, July 3—Wednesday, June 30, the 
field secretary spent the day with the Coles, 
calling among the people, assisted by Sister 


Hazel Curtis—the efficient clerk of the 
People’s Christian Church. And in the even- 
inging he spoke to a fine congregation. It 
is hoped that a Sunday-school may be organ- 
ized here July 4 with Brother Lincoln 
Flewelling as superintendent. This is the 
home church of Brother Percy Clark, now 
preaching in the Middle West. 

Newport, July 3—May 30, Memorial Day, 
was observed by the High Street Christian 
Church with a special service for the veterans 
of the Civil, Spanish, and World Wars. 
Brother J. W. Reynolds’ subject was 
“Patriotism.” June 6 he delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon before the graduates of the 
local high school, his subject being, “Two 
Gates, Two Roads, Two Destinies.” In the 
evening he delivered the memorial address 
for the Odd Fellows. — June 13 was observed 
by the church as the tenth anniversary of 
the beginning of the present pastorate, with 
a sermon, admission of members, consecration 
of children, and a history of the ten years 
work together. In the evening a union serv- 
ice was held with the Methodist Church of 
the village, at which several spoke. Chil- 
dren’s day was observed June 20. — Both 
Brother and Sister Reynolds are ailing, the 
former with rheumatism, the latter from 
stomach trouble. 

Bangor, July 3—June 13 the First Christian 
Church observed Children’s Day with a beau- 
tiful concert in the evening. In the morning 
the pastor, Brother Donald P. Hurlburt, spoke 
on “The Child, the Home, and the Nation,” 
combining Children’s Day and home missions. 
— June 27, during the absence of the pastor, 
the pulpit was supplied most acceptably by 
Brother J. E. Hubbard, General Secretary of 
the local Y. M. C. A. The people were glad 
to meet Brother Harold Denison and Sister 
Denison, who were the guests of Brother 
Hubbard, and also a delegation of five other 
graduates and undergraduates of Defiance 
College—the Misses Mary Caris, Valetta 
Townsend, Marcile Heist, and Marion Hurl- 
burt, and also Roderic Hurlburt. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


Merrimack Conference 
North Shrewsbury, Vermont, June 30—We 
accepted a call to the Christian Church here 
last month, and have been here three weeks. 
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This church has been without a settled pastor 
for some years, but some earnest members 
have kept the work going. The attendance 
for the past three Lord’s days has been good. 
The parsonage has been shingled, and 
papered and painted on the inside, so it is 
quite cozy. — A week ago thirty-five of the 
members and friends gave us a surprise do- 
nation party, bringing us many good things 
for our table. We all spent an enjoyable 
evening together. Refreshments were served 
to all and all went home pleased with their 
visit. — The Thimble Club, a ladies’ society 
connected with the church, met this week 
for the first time this season, and plans to 
meet every two weeks during the summer. 
The ladies expect to meet next time at the 
parsonage with the pastor’s wife. We ask 
the prayers of all our people that our labor 
here may tell for our Lord and Master.— 
Walter S. Thomas, Pastor. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Brownells Corner, July 1—At the quarterly 
business meeting of the Fourth Christian 
Church, held on Wednesday, June 30, a unani- 
mous vote was taken to extend a call to Rev. 
Mr. Smith, New Bedford, Mass., to become 
our pastor. Mr. Smith has supplied the pul- 
pit for several Sundays, and is well liked by 
all who have heard him.—Church Correspond- 
ent. 


Fall River—Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Bodman 
will sail on Tuesday night, July 6, for Lon- 
don, England, where they will attend the 
seventh World’s Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, July 16-21, after which they will visit 
their old home in Bath and other parts of the 
country. They will return home about Sep- 
tember 10. Any matters of business from 
churches or individuals requiring the atten- 
tion of the field secretary should be sent to 
Rev. H. Russell Clem, 500 Pine Street, Fall 
River, Mass., who will attend to all such 
items. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 


Amesbury, Mass., June 30—In May the Delta 
Alpha class held a public supper and enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the shingle fund. 
It was a decided success, both socially and 
financially. — Rev. and Mrs. Fielder observed 
their silver wedding on May 22. Mrs. Fielder 
was fortunate in having with her, her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Brundrette, of Cotent, 
Mass., while Mr. Fielder’s sister, Mrs. Birt- 
whistle, and niece, Mrs. Morse, both of 
Providence, were also present. The home was 
tastefully decorated by the Delta Alpha class. 
During the afternoon many friends called to 
leave gifts or to extend their congratulations. 
In the evening Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Fielder 
held a reception. As a background for the 
receiving line there was a floral arch, while 
floral decorations were to be seen elsewhere. 
Miss Moser rendered the usual wedding 
march as the reception line was taking its 
place. Rev. and Mrs. Fielder were the re- 
cipients of many gifts, one a large shower 
bouquet of white carnations attached to the 
stems of which were twenty-five silver dol- 
lars wrapped in white to harmonize with the 
flowers. This gift was from the church and 
presented by Mrs. Evelyn Romkey, president 
of the Delta Alpha class. In addition to this 
there was a check which also came from the 
church people. A wedding cake, with 1901- 
1926 on it, attracted attention. There were 
Piano and vocal selections. The Delta Alpha 
Class officiated as hostesses and served a 
light lunch. Since coming to Amesbury splen- 
did work has been done by both Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielder to promote the cause of religion 
and of temperance, and they have been most 
successful in their parish work. Twenty-five 
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have been admitted to membership in this 
time. The many friends will join with the 
parish in extending best wishes for the 
future and for a long pastorate here in 
Amesbury. — The annual roll call was held 
June 6. It was well attended and a most 
helpful service. Communion was observed, 
and at the close all clasped hands around the 
church, forming a circle, and sang “Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds.” Nearly every mem- 
ber who could not attend sent a response to 
be read. — The True-Greeley missionary so- 
ciety meeting was held in the vestry June 10. 
The Cradle Roll program was followed as ar- 
ranged in “The Christian Missionary.” The 
room was prettily decorated, and in the Be- 
ginner’s room tables were arranged for each 
child to sit at the table. Pretty caps of 
different colors of crepe paper decorated with 
children’s faces were worn by each child. The 
program was in charge of our Cradle Roll 
superintendent, and Mrs. Percival Andrews, 
Beginner's teacher in the Sunday-school. Re- 
freshments were served and children and 
mothers spent a delightful afternoon. — Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed June 13. There was 
an appropriate sermon by the pastor in the 
morning. In the evening there was a con- 
cert by the Sunday-school. This was said to 
be the best ever held. A goodly offering for 
home missions was received. — Our mid- 
week services are a real help and uplift. The 
interest in these services is not “dying out” 
but is a source of spirtual uplift—G. M. C. 


ILLINOIS 

Louisville, July 6—The last few weeks have 
been filted with long drives for funerals— 
preaching the funeral of Mrs. John Green 
and Mrs. T. W. Overton, of Eldorado, Mrs. 
Chas. Everingham, of Sumner; Mr. John M. 
Baker, at Bethlehem Church near Sumner; of 
Mrs. Nannie Eytetism, at Hord; of Mrs. 
N&nnie Smith, at Boyleston; and assisted in 
services of Rev. Mahon Smith, at Simms. All 
the above are persons we have been in touch 
with in church work for years except Mr. 
Baker. It surely is sad to see so many of 





the landmarks go. — Our work for next year 
has been established, the same as last year. 
—Pleasant View on the first and third Sun- 
days, Bethlehem, second and fourth Sundays. 
We are also doing mid-week work for Pleas- 
ant Union Church till conference. — Our pas- 
tors’ school held with Bethlehem Church was 
a great success. Quite a number of ministers 
were present and gave good addresses. — 
The Hord Church has been moved to the new 
location in New Hord. We enjoyed a meet- 
ing with several relatives and friends in the 
Pleasant Hill community Monday in eating 
chowder and cream. — The hot weather 
brings in a feature in auto driving which re- 
mains with us—tire trouble. — We are look- 
ing forward to our next session of the Illinois 
Conference the last of August. We are in- 
formed that Dr. Minton will be with us.— 
John Baughman. 


Garrett, June 30—Pastor Fasnacht has ac- 
cepted this field for another year—the fifth 
at Garrett and the fourth at Prairie Chapel— 
at a good increase of salary. The budget 
for these two small churches totals $1,600 
for the coming year. A brief resume of the 
present pastorate would not be out of place. 
At Garrett, the membership has been prac- 
tically doubled, and the congregations trebled. 
The evening services of the Garrett Church 
are probably the most largely attended of 
any church in a wide area. Advertising, good 
sermons, good music, and a sociable people 
are the means of drawing the crowds. The 
church building has been improved material- 
ly, with a new roof, exterior painting, electric 
lights, and an excellent two-manual Estey 
organ. The finances have been quadrupled. 
for we expect to raise during the coming year 
four times as much as was contributed five 
years ago. Beginning four years ago with 
nothing but a dilapidated, abandoned building 
in which no services had been held for over 
three years, and not 2 dollar, in hand, Brother 
Fasnacht has worked quite a change at 
Prairie Chapel. We had felt for a number 
of years that it would be more advantageous 
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to locate the work in the village of Voorhies, 
but no one had been able to do it. So the 
old building was wrecked, and rebuilt in 
Voorhies—a neat, convenient chapel 
basement underneath. The rebuilding has 
been costly, but results are so very much 
better, that we do not regret the move in the 
least. The outlook at Voorhies is very 
promising. The church is continually gain- 
ing in prestige and influence. A_ splendid 
group of young folks and their parents com- 
pose our congregation there. In the Chil- 
dren's Day program recently given there, 
forty-three children participated in the pro- 
gram. Brother Fasnacht has accomplished in 
this difficult field what few have been able 
to do. — Daily Vacation Bible Schools will 
be held in both churches in August. Some 
improvements in the Garrett Church are un- 
der way. The women’s work is being re- 
organized, and Young People’s and Junior 
societies are contemplated. A new electric 
hiowe: is being installed in the organ. New 
aisle carpets will be purchased. For some 
time we have felt the need of a small room 
for the various smaller gatherings of the 
church, and we hope to provide it by build- 
ing a broad gallery in the east end of the 
auditorium, with rooms above and below. 
This will also necessitate some redecorating. 
—Thos. Livengood. 


Newton, July 6—-Our joint institute put on 
with the Southern Wabash Illinois Christian 
Conference and the Illinois Christian Confer- 
ence at Bethlehem Church, June 29 to July 
2, has brought to the attending brethren a 
fine vision of our duties in the several 
branches of our work. This good meeting 
was prefaced Monday night with the stere- 
opticon views of the life of Christ, followed 
each evening with a stereopticon song serv- 
ice before the evening sermon. Dr. Douglass, 
of Urbana, Illinois, gave to us in his fine way 
an outlined study of three of the Gospels, 
which was not only well received but was a 
real uplift to all of us. Dr. Denison, our 
Stewardship Secretary, gave the financial side 
of our church in a way to give it a good taste 
to all. Dr. Bennett gave us some helpful 
thoughts on the “Book of Genesis.” Brother 
Winters, on the subject of “Devotions,” led 
us in a fine way to realize the spirit of our 
Master. Rev. T. C. House, of Tuscola, gave 
in a nice way his experience in Kingdom En- 
listment Week. Rev. Walter Fasnacht, of 
Garrett, assisted by Rev. A. O. Jacobs, gave 
Daily Vacation Bible School. Sunday-school 
was discussed by Rev. Mahan, of Olney. This 
school was patterned after our summer 
schools, and we are so enthusiastic over the 
way in which these messages were received 
and plans laid to put into effect the princi- 
ples given that it is being rumored to make 
this a State affair another year. The young 
people’s work was presented by Rev. Carey 
Christy, of Merom, Ind. There were thirteen 
or fourteen of our ministers who availed 
themselves of this wonderful opportunity to 
study the needs of our churches. — Rev. John 
Baughman and his fine people cared for the 
visiting brethren in a kind and generous 
way. I am sure he is justly proud of his 
Bethlehem charge.—Paul L. Piersall. 


INDIANA 

Tipton, July 6—I am glad to report a very 
pleasant visit to Bloomingsburg Church, 
Northwestern Indiana Conference. Rev. D. 
A. Cook and I exchanged pulpits. He went 
to Oakland, where I have been thirteen years 
and reports a fine service Sunday and Sunday 
night. I had a fine service at Bloomingsburg 
Sunday morning. Brother Henry Beougher 
and his good wife celebrated their fifty-sev- 
enth wedding anniversary. They have been 
our best workers at Bloomingsburg. Last 
Sunday a week, Rev. D. A. Cook and I ex- 
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changed pulpits. He went to Youngs Creek, 
Central Indiana Conference, and I went to 
Shiloh, Northwestern Indiana Conference. I 
found a fine class of young people., They 
are backed by & loyal class of older ‘people 
who have the cause of Christ at heart. They 
put on a fine program Sunday evening in 
their Children’s Day service. I am glad to 
find Brother Cook’s congregations above the 
average in their loyalty to our Principles, 
and I am sure their pastor is just as loyal. 
T am sure the church that has a good man 
makes a mistake to be changing pastors too 
often. Let us all be faithful and do just : 
little more for the Master’s cause. The fields 
are white and the laborers are few. Pray 
for us.—George D. Foster. 


MISSOURI 

Liberty, June 28—We are starting a little 
church at Randolph now. Last Sunday night 
we started a young people’s meeting. Wil- 
liam Jewell College here at Liberty is start- 
ing next year with two new buildings—a 
girls’ dormitory and a chapel. We ask for 
your prayers that religious education may 
be molded in our lives that we may spread 
the gospel to all parts of the world.—M. J. 
Doan, Pastor. 

OHIO 

North Clayton, June 27—Home-coming, 
Sunday, June 27, was another memorable day 
in the history of the old North Clayton 
Church which has been shedding its light 
in that community for over sixty years. In- 
vitations had been sent out to all those who 
have attended the church. in bygone years. 
A number from Sidney, Piqua, Troy, West 
Milton, and other places availed themselves 
of the opportunity to worship again in the 
little white church on the hill. The good 
people of the church have been working 
very earnestly together the past few weeks 
and have beautified the interior of the 
church by repapering the walls, changing 
the floor of the pulpits, with an altar rail 
extending across the front, from which green 
curtains aré hung. New chairs have been 
purchased for the choir. The two doors at 
the front of the church have been closed, and 
a large door at the center has replaced the 
two smaller doors. — The young folks have 
recently purchased new song books for the 
church, and they have wired the church for 
electric lights. — There were ninety-nine 
present at the Sunday-school on the day of 
the home-coming. Their average attendance 
the past summer has been over sixty. — At the 
close of the Sunday-school an _ interest- 
ing children’s program was given consisting 
of songs and recitations, after which an of- 
fering was taken for home missions. One 
hundred and three enjoyed the bountiful din- 
ner prepared by the ladies in the basement 
of the church. Dr. A. E. Kemp, pastor of 
the First Christian Church of Troy, deliv- 
ered the address in the afternoon on the sub- 
ject of rebuilding the temple of God. The 
dedication service was read by Dr. Kemp to 
which the entire church responded. The sa- 
cred rite of communion was then observed, 
followed by a closing song and the benedic- 
tion. The young men’s quartet from the 
Piqua Christian Church favored the audi- 
ence with several inspiring’ selections 
throughout the day.—G. J. Bowman, Corre- 
spondent. 


Palmer School of Religious 
Education 
The School of Religious Education opened 
Tuesday evening, May 25, with the convoca- 
tion sermon by Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, of 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The first week of the school was devoted 
chiefly to the interests of the Christian 
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Church. The attendance was not quite as 
large as in former years, due in part to the 
fact that the General Convention will meet 
in October and some of the delegates pre- 
ferred to attend the General Convention. 

Dr. Kerr gave three lectures on the sub- 
ject of Missions, discussing the subject from 
three points of view, “The Primacy of Mis- 
sions,” “Our Relation to Missions,” and “Mis- 
sionary Compensation.” During the evenings 
of the week Dr. Kerr gave three lectures on 
“The Book of Life.” 

Miss Lucy Eldredge, Field Secretary of 
Young People’s Work in the Christian 
Church, gave courses in young people's 
work. Her subjects were “Principles Under- 
lying Successful Work for Young People,” 
“Problems of Organization,” “Program Es- 
sentials,” “Plans for Work Together,” and 
Privileges of Leadership.” Miss Eldredge 
has a fine appreciation and understanding of 
young people and succeeds admirably in se- 
curing their interest and co-operation. 

Dean D. B. Atkinson presented a course in 
church programs for the rural community. 
His subjects were “The Church and Its Com- 
munity,” “Efficient Organization for Rural 
Work,” “Relations Between Pastor and 
Church,” and “The Church as a Legal En- 
tity.” 

Prof. C. S. Bennett presented a number of 
constructive Bible studies, dealing with the 
prophets. His subjects were ‘Amos, a Pion- 
eer in Social Reform,” ‘Hosea, a Pioneer in 
Religious Education,” “Isaiah, a Pioneer in 
Religious Statesmanship,” “Jeremiah, a Pion- 
eer in Personal Religion,” and “Ezekiel, 4 
Pioneer in Community Building.” 

A fine spirit prevailed throughout the 
week. On Sunday morning at eleven o'clock 
all met in the college chapel for public wor- 
ship. The sermon was preached by Rev. R. 
L. Hendrickson, of Towanda, Kansas. Mr. 
Hendrickson’s sermon stressed some of the 
vital principles of the Christian life and 
served as a fitting climax for the work of 
the week.—Palmer News Letter. 
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“A man’s honesty is not determined by 
the truth he tells, but by the total impres- 
sion he intends to produce by that particu- 
lar truth which he chooses to tell.” 
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“Oh, Wad Some Power” 


“Oh, wad some power the Giftie gie us 
To see oursils as ithers see us!” 


So cried one of the great poets; but that was before the day 

of newspapers and journalists and such. _ Now if one 
wants to know how others look at him, all he needs to do 
is to call in the reporters and they soon can tell him. And 
it is a good thing for a fellow to have such a glimpse of him- 
self now and then. It may smart a little, and maybe make 
him mad. And yet it is a good thing. It is also a good 
thing for us to know how the other fellow looks at our job 
and how he thinks he would handle it if he were Us instead 
of the Chap that he is. So The Herald of Gospel Liberty is 
going to print some 


“If I Were You” Articles 


Ir I WERE A LAYMAN, By a Pastor. 

Ir I WERE A PAstToR, By a Layman. 

Ir I WERE A VISITING MINISTER, By Another Minister. 

IF I WERE A DEACON, By a Minister. 

Ik I WERE A CONFERENCE DELEGATE, By a Conference President. 

IF I WERE _ EDITOR OF A RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL, By a Steady Sub- 
scriper. 

Ir I WERE A STEADY SUBSCRIBER, By a Long-time Editor. 

Ir I WERE A MODERN CHAP, By an Old-Timer. 

Ir I WERE AN OLD-TIMER, By a Modern Chap. 

Ir I WERE AN EMPLOYER, By a Man Who Isn't. 

Ir I WERE AN EMPLOYEE, By an Employer. 

Ir I WERE A PREACHER, By a Pew-Holder. 

IF I WERE A PEW-HOLDER, By a Preacher. 

Ir I WERE STARTING IN COLLEGE AGAIN, By a College Professor. 


These articles will have plenty of kick! They alone will 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription. But while you 
are getting them, you are getting a lot of other mighty good 
things also. There are a raft of things you can not afford— 
and one of them is, you can not afford to be without The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. It is worth too much to miss. 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.” So said the 
manufacturers of a common commercial article. They meant 
that their trade had been builded up through the fact that 
their pleased customers had told others about this article 
and how much they were pleased with it. This free adver- 
tising which comes by one friend telling another is one of 
the greatest factors in secular business. It ought to be an 
even greater factor in religious business. Every pleased 
reader of a religious book ought to recommend it to many 
others and brag it up to all their friends. Every pleased 
subscriber to a religious periodical ought to sound its praises 
frequently and persuasively to their friends and persuade 
them to subscribe for it. A religious organization like The 
Christian Publishing Association ought to be able to depend 
far more upon such free advertising on the part of its 
friends than any secular business organization can do. But 
can it? 

Do you frequently praise The Herald among your friends 
and urge them to read it and subscribe for it? 


Here is a great opportunity. Tell them of these coming 
articles and what a fine paper The Herald is and what it 
can mean to them as a stimulus and inspiration. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton Ohio 














Vacation! 


Yes, of course you are planning it 
now. You expect to fish, go swimming, 
boating, play golf and stroll through the 
woods, over hills and down valleys. 


You will sleep and play, 
But not all the day, 
You will read some good books 


While you stroll and lounge in the shady 


nooks. 
Here’s a list for folks like you 


’ Selected by a friend who enjoys recreation 


too. 
Order them now, before you go. 
They’re good, we’ve told you so. 


Money, Love and Kate, Eleanor H. Por- 
ter. Price 


Men of Iron, Howard Pyle. 

The Gaspards of Pine Croft, Ralph Con- 
ner. 

Thinking Through, Dr. Alva Martin Kerr. 


The Greatest of These, Rev. J. D. Jones. 


Finding God in Books, 
Stidger. Price 

Imagination and Religion, S. Parkes Cad- 
man. 


Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch 
Preachers, Simpson and Thompson. 


The Imprisoned Splendor, A Study in 
Human Value, J. H. Chambers 
Macauley. Price 


Modern Use of the Bible, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick 


Books of Edgar A. Guest: 


A Heap o’ Livin’. 

Just Folks. 

Poems of Patriotism. 

The Path to Home. 

When Day is Done. 

The Passing Throng. 
Rhymes of Childhood. 
Making the House a Home. 
My Job as a Father. 


Price, $1.25 each. 


Order of 


1.50 


The Christian Publishing Association 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Right to be Beautiful 


By Jessie E. Baker 

ARY JANE is getting so spoiled I can 

hardly live with her,” remarked Mrs. 
Ray to her friend, Mrs. Brown. “People 
are always saying how pretty she is and 
whenever she receives a compliment or hears 
a remark about her beauty she acts so 
haughty and affected. She is simply losing 
her sweet ways. 

“Just the other day she was with Mrs. 
Maborn and the baby. Some one stopped 
them and began talking about the baby’s 
wonderful eyes. Mary Jane, having re- 
ceived no special attention, broke into the 
conversation with, ‘But her eyes are blue. 
Just look at mine; they’re brown.’ Mrs. 
Maborn and her friend thought it funny, 
but I was mortified.” 

“Have you ever tried telling her yourself 
that she is pretty?” asked the friend. “I 
had the same troulbe with Betty May. She 
was older than Mary Jane. I didn’t know 
what to do. I couldn’t tell her she wasn’t 
pretty for she was and could see it for her- 
self. Besides, if I had she would have 
thought my judgment at fault or else con- 
sidered me unfair, and her friends would 
have seemed more dependable than her 
mother. I studied the problem carefully 
and decided I would be frank with her. 

“One evening Betty May came in unusual- 
ly happy. ‘O, Mother!’ she exclaimed, ‘I’ve 
had more compliments today. I’m just crazy 
over this dress. Make me another one just 
like it in the new red shade, won’t you, 
Mother dear?’ 

““T will do anything I can for my lovely 
daughter,’ I replied. 

“She looked at me, surprised. 

“Ves, you are beautiful,’ I assured her, 
‘and it is nice of your friends to tell you.’ 

“In the conversation that followed I spoke 
of several] of her girl friends and remarked 
how pretty and sweet they were. 

“After a while she said, ‘Why, Mother, 
do you think they are all pretty?’ 

“*Yes,’ I replied, ‘they all have the beauty 
of youth. One girl may have wonderful 
eyes, another’ beautiful hair, another the 
sweetest of smiles, but they are all pretty. 
I’ve been wanting to tell May Sue how 
sweet and pretty she looked the other day.’ 

“‘Mother! you don’t mean to say that 
May Sue is pretty!’ exclaimed Betty May. 

“*Yes, she is pretty,’ I answered. ‘I 
heard Mrs. Handon and Mrs. Way telling 
her the other day how wonderful she was. 
She really has the sweetest smile I ever 
saw. Then there is Mabel Lee, Mrs. Scott 
and Mrs. Gray were raving to her about her 
pretty eyes—said they had a faun-like look 
and would melt a heart of stone. 

““Q, mother!’ and the tears came into 
Betty Mary’s eyes, ‘that is just what they 
told me. Do you suppose people compli- 
ment all the girls that way?’ 

“*Yes, my dear, they are nice to all the 
girls,’ I said. ‘Every girl should look and 
act her best so that her friends will be 
proud of her.’ 
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“So Betty May awakened to the fact that 
it wasn’t unusual to be pretty and became 
her sweet self again, appreciating her many 
compliments but no longer spoiled by them.” 

“Thank you for telling me this,” said Mrs. 
Ray. ‘Betty May is one of the most charm- 
ing girls I know. I shall try your plan.”— 
An article issued by the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 


Barreled Sunlight 


F all the books in the world the Bible is 

the most luminous. The light emitted by 
Hebrew prophets and apostles, men touched 
and kindled by the Spirit of God, and above 
all the light of him who is the Light of the 
world, is stored up in it so that “a glory 
gilds the sacred page, majestic like the sun.” 
To no other book can the designation of 
“barreled sunlight” be so truly and sugges- 
tively applied and from its every page and 
pore bursts light from heaven for the en- 
lightening of our world. How dark would 
be our world if this light had never shone, 
or were now extinguished! Paganism may 
give us some conception of such a world, and 
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MRS. WASP AND ‘MRS. BEE 
GAID Mrs. Wasp to Mrs. Bee: 


“Will you a favor do me? 
There’s something I can’t understand; 
Please, ma’em, explain to me. 


“Why do men build for you a house, 
And coax you to go in it, 

While me, your cousin, they'll not let 
Stay near them for a minute? 


“Il have a sting, I do confess, 
And should not like to lose it, 

But so have you, and, when you're vexed, 
I'm very sure you use it.” 


““Well,"’ said the Bee, “to you, no doubt, 
It does seem rather funny; 
But people soon forget the sting 
Of those who give them honey.” 
—American Bee Journal. 
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they who deny or fail to appreciate its light 
know not how much they owe to it. 

Institutions, also, may be barreled sun- 
light in that they embody the gathered wis- 
dom and experience of the ages and shine by 
the light of other days. This may be said of 
government and the home and school and 
other established agencies of our civiliza- 
tion. They are all the product and outcome 
of the repeated experiments and partial fail- 
ures and successes of many generations. If 
we had to begin at the beginning in discov- 
ering and establishing the best ways of do- 
ing these things, we would stumble around 
in the dark as did our remote ancestors. 
They labored and stored up their labors for 
us in our inherited institutions—the sun- 
light of other days barreled and preserved 
and transmitted to us. Pitifully blind and 
poor would we be did we not enter upon 
their toils and triumphs and walk in their 
barreled light. 

The Christian church is supremely an or- 
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ganization and incarnation of truth and 
grace that have been committed to it and 
now shine out through all its forms and ac- 
tivities. It stands as the stately cathedral 
or village church or rural meeting house and 
lets its light fall upon all the interests and 
problems of life, its sin and salvation, temp- 
tations and trials, tragedies and tears, vic- 
tories and joys, so as to solve them with 
light from above. 

Sometimes its light has been obscured 
through human imperfections and fault and 
discolored with human partisanship and pas- 
sion. Yet with all its faults and failures, 
where else shall we find such clear guidance 
and strong comfort and high courage? Turn- 
ing from it, we may turn to science or phi- 
losophy or literature or art, and whatever 
help we may gain from these sources, yet is 
their light but as the shadows of twilight 
compared with that of the Christian faith 
and church in the field of life’s spiritual 
needs. Its light, however, is not of its own 
creation, but has come down to us from oth- 
er days and is the condensed and crystallized 
light of the inspired prophets of humanity 
and of the Sun of Righteousness that is re- 
kindled and burns for us. 

The individual Christian should be in him- 
self a barrel of sunlight. Christ should live 
in the Christian so that he will be Christ 
duplicated—a living gospel read and known 
of all men. The light kindled in his heart 
by the indwelling Spirit of Christ should 
shine out through every word and act and 
grace of his character and feature of his 
face. Light is knowledge and _ guidance, 
purity and peace, cheerfulness and joy, and 
these should stream through every aspect 
and activity of the Christian as light is seen 
bursting through all the seams and pores 
of the “Barreled Sunlight.” The Christian 
should emit no darkness of error or worldli- 
ness, no smoke of gloom and pessimism; he 
should not be a barrel of pitch but of solid 
light, unconquerable faith and courage and 
hope. Light is the very symbol of cheer, and 
the Christian should radiate gladness from 
his whole personality. 

“Ye are the light of the world” is the bid- 
ding and ideal of Jesus, and we should real- 
ize it by being so filled with his spirit of 
truth and right and reverence, faith and 
hope, courage and cheer, grace and beauty, 
that we shall verily be “barreled sunlight” 
that will stream out of us in such plentitude 
as will disperse the darkness and gloom 
around us and help to fill the world with 
light. Jesus himself is the supreme incar- 
nation of this truth. In him the fullness ot 
God dwells bodily so that he is pure light 
and in him is no darkness at all. On the 
Mount of Transfiguration he stood steeped 
in splendor, the inner light of his divine per- 
son bursting through all the pores of his 
body and threads of his garments and thus 
unveiling his hidden glory. He still stands 
before us as the fullest manifestation of God 
and the Light of the world, and in following 
him we shall not walk in darkness but shall 
walk forever in the light of life which he 
gave us.—James H. Snowden, in The Con- 
tinent. 





